REVISED STANDARD 
VERSION 
of the 
NEW 
TESTAMENT 


Le new authorized version, ac- 
cepted by leading denominations, was 
revised by the foremost Biblical scholars — 
of America to make the Bible more un- — 

derstandable. Its accuracy of translation — 
and beauty of language have won it great ac 
claim. Over a million copies have been sold. 

Complete Bible will be ready in 1950. 


abe Liles oir tn 


Now available in the folloning bindings: 


No. 800 Blue binding, gold frame colored jacket.... $ 2.00 


ee ae a ee este oe aps ae a ee, ee 


Thin paper editions: 
| o. 850 eatheroid, boards, red edges.................... 3.00 
FEATURES N Leatheroid, boards, red edg 

i Gloaccr, more undertendania No. 853 Genuine Leather, limp, red under gold j 
CO OS i ovartaseint cidasiaa es at tee ceed ee 5.00 

Large type, running from | : E 
margin to margin No. 854 Genuine Leather, overlapping covers, red : 
nader: pold edges... cite ee eae 6.00 © 


Logical paragraphing and 


No. 864 Genuine Morocco, leather lined, overlap- 


punctuation : ; 

ping covers, red under gold edge............. 10.00 © 

e Cross references at the bot- : : i 
tom of page No. 857 White washable leatheroid, with gold 7 
edges, limp (cover...20:. 574 oe 4.50 { 

® Poetry in verse form 6 : 

Bale ae iB No. 858 White washable leatheroid, with gold : 

es Pronunciation indicated edges, overlapping CoVEfS............ccceee — 
° 553 pages — size 5 x 7!/2 K No. 854Z Same as No. 854 but with zipper binding. 4 
‘ momo No. 864Z Same as No. 864 but with zipper binding.. 12.00 5 


For sale at your summer conferences or your bookstore 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


385 Madison Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


TEACHING MADE EASY 


Lessons students remember. Cathe- 
dral Films help teach constructively 
and easily. Each lesson is impreg- 
nated in the student’s memory by 
use of films and discussions. 


The Teacher’s Study Guide is the 
key to planned nine-month course 


of successful teaching at an aver- | 


age cost of $86.00. 


You may make use of the Guide in 

the following manner: 
First, select the desired story 
and order your film. Read the 
synopsis and discuss the story 
on the first Sunday; show film 
second Sunday; review with 
film strips or stills on the third 
Sunday; and have projects on 
the fourth Sunday. Suggestions 
are included for the various 
projects. 


A complete and comprehensive list 
of questions is included with each 
Guide. 


Prepare now for this wonderful 
method of teaching by ordering 
a Teacher's Study Guide for 
only xs ue $2.10 


From your dealer or 


Cathedral <Silms 


6404 Sunset Blvd., 


Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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Twuming the Pages 


P AUL HUTCHINSON, in a recent 
issue of Life reporting on religion 
around the world, says “At the very 
time when man has new respect for 
the claims of a spiritual interpreta- 
tion of life, the institutional forms of 
religion are plagued by spreading 
weakness. Not for a hundred years 
has so much importance been granted 
the values championed by the churches 
or less authority conceded to the 
churches themselves.” This same 
comment has been made by almost 
every other competent observer. 

This is a situation of which the 
Church must take cognizance. At the 
April meeting of the National Coun- 
cil the present spiritual life of the 
Church was discussed at great length 
and preliminary plans made for the 
revitalization of this life. In a state- 
ment issued after the meeting, the 
Presiding Bishop said: 

“The Council was interested pri- 
marily in the revitalization of the spir- 
itual life of the Church and discussed 
many methods of deepening the con- 
secration of clergy and laity through 
education, visitation, and in other 
ways. One means of achieving this 
goal would be greater use of visual 
education, a national radio hour, and 
other modern methods of transmitting 
information. In recent months I have 
received numbers of requests for such 
a program from various sections of 
the Church. The thought has been 
expressed that this might prove to be 
divisive, boastful, or even undignified. 
Such could be true of this as of any 
material but need not and will not be 
so, for the Council has provided that 
that program be supervised by a spe- 
cial Board of Bishops, clergy, and 
laity. Members will be appointed 
who have the confidence of the whole 
Church... 

“T believe that we have the intelli- 
gence, the experience among our 
Church members to make an effective 
program. In these matters the chil- 
dren of this world seem to be wiser 
than the children of light. The Church’s 
Message does not seem to be impor- 
tant to many, because we do not make 
it so. Anyway if there are interested 
and generous Church people who be- 

Continued on page 2 
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GOD’S TRANSFORMING 
POWER IN ACTION 


A record album dramatizing the 
Power of God through the conver- 
sion of Saul of Tarsus. This stimu- 
lating and dramatically enacted 
story of the persecutions of the first 
followers of Christ makes a vivid 
comparison of the old and modern 
Christians. This story also empha- 
sizes the supreme sacrifices endured 
by those who loved Christ. 


FOR THE HOME 


These recordings are full of dramatic 
interest and suspense. A fine addi- 
tion to the HOME record library. 


FOR THE YOUTH GROUP 


Youth study is made easy with these 
recordings and the discussion ques- 
tions included in every album. 


FOR THE CHURCH 


Correct programming using Saul of 
Tarsus records as the basis, con- 
stitutes a reverent dynamic service 
for the church. 

Saul of Tarsus was written and di- 
rected by Rev. Harley W. Smith of 
St. Nicholas Episcopal Church at 
Encino, California. 


Two 12-inch (Vinylite) 
Records in album, $4.85 
plus Fed. Exc. Tax. 


Order from your dealer or 


Cothedral= 


6404 Sunset Blvd. 


Hollywood 28, Calif. 


Chinese 
Cretonne 


is again obtainable. 


Ay, 


17th Edition 764 Pages 


WINDSOR BROOM COMPANY, Dept. F, Hamburg, Penna. 
Halley’s 

mes Bible 
andbook 


150 Photos and Maps 


Baskets 
Back Again 


@ 1,000,000 sold before the War 
@ Greatest money maker for Missionary Societies 
@ 50% profit for your organization 


We are proud to announce that the colorful CHINESE CRETONNE SHOPPING BASKET of a 
thousand purposes that proved itself to be a great money raiser for church organizations 
Write today for particulars, sales plans, and descriptive circular. 


Size 444x6%x1 in. 


An ABBREVIATED BIBLE COMMENTARY, with Notes on every book in the Bible, and 
anabundance of Side-Lights from Contemporaneous Ancient History; also ARCHAEO- 
LOGICAL DISCOVERIES, some of them really amazing, which confirm or supplement the 
Bible; HOW WE GOT THE BIBLE, formation of the Canon, Apocryphal Books, Ancient 
Manuscripts, Translations, etc; and AN EPITOME OF CHURCH HISTORY, Early 
Church Fathers, Persecutions, Rise of the Papacy, Luther, the Reformation. 


There is nothing published, of its size, or price, that has anything like as much practical 
Bible information. Especially valuable for Sunday School Teachers and Bible Students. 


Book of a Lifetime... for a lifetime 


* CHRISTIAN HERALD: Dr. Daniel A. Poling: 
“Most effective 2id to Bible reading and study I have 
ever known.”’ Dr, Frank S. Mead: “‘For general back- 
ground Bible information I have seen no better book... 
scholarly and readable . . . with never a dull page.” 


* SUNDAY MAGAZINE: “The book of a lifetime. A 
modern wonder-book among religious publications ...So 
honest is its approach and cosmopolitan its contents, it 
is received by every evangelical Protestant denomination 
in the country . . . in conservative schools and seminaries 
from coast to coast.” 


* CHURCH MANAGEMENT, Dr. Wm. H. Leach: 
“Tam amazed by the breadth of its material, its compact- 
ness, its usefulness, and its low price. The scholarship is 
good, and its writing is splendid."’ 


* PULPIT DIGEST: “No similar book so fully meets 
the needs of students for authentic Bible information.” 


* THE PROTESTANT VOICE: ‘The best small 
Biblical commentary in the English language .. .’’ 


* WATCHMAN-EXAMINER (Baptist) : ‘Every page 
is packed with information of such value and dependency 
as to make it indispensable.”’ 


* DR. CHAS. W. KOLLER, President Northern 
Baptist Seminary, Chicago: ‘‘Every professor who 
has mentioned the book in my hearing has done so in 
enthusiastic terms." 


* DR. THOMAS S. BROCK, Formerly Lecturer in 
Temple University, Philadelphia (Now Methodist 
pastor at Lake Worth, Fla.): ‘‘I consider it the most 
valuable book I know for Bible reference work.”’ 


* DR. W. D. TURKINGTON, Asbury College, 
Wilmore, Ky.: ‘I think it is one of the best little books 
of Bible information that it has been my privilege to see.”’ 


* WALTHER LEAGUE MESSENGER (Lutheran): 
*“‘We are happy to recommend it to our readers... Asa 
stimulus to private Bible reading and as a guide to group 
Bible Study, it merits wide use in our circles."’ 


* AUGUSTANA QUARTERLY (Lutheran), Dr. 
Oscar Olson: “I know of no book more serviceable for 
Bible readers than this handy volume.’’ 


* SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES: “‘A truly remarkable 
little book ... a tremendous wealth of valuable and 
pertinent information ...a reservoir of profound Bible 
knowledge ... of amazing richness ... true to the 
fundamentals of the faith.” 


* MOODY MONTHLY: “An astounding amount of 
related material makes this big, little book a real com- 
pendium for Bible students.”’ 


* DR. WILBUR M. SMITH, Author, Peloubet's 
Select Notes, Professor, Moody Bible Iustitute: 
“T do not know any single volume which puts so much 
important material in such a small space. Especially do 
I like the impression which the book gives of dependa- 
bility and accuracy.”” 


* CHRISTIAN LIFE AND TIMES: “This book will 
no doubt become a classic of Bible comment ... of 
inestimable value."” 

* YOUTH FOR CHRIST Magazine: “‘The foremost 
handy-size volume of Bible helps in existence . . . highly 
recommended as a must for every young Christian's 
library.” 

* FORTH Magazine (Episcopalian): ‘Amazing is 
the only word which can be used to describe this book. . . 
packed with plainly worded data about Biblical contents 
. . - It ought to be on bookshelves everywhere.”’ 

* THE PRESBYTERIAN: “This outstanding book .. . 
this amazing work . . . the compact equivalent of a Bible 
Dictionary and Encyclopedia.” 

* DR. JOHN TIMOTHY STONE, President Emeri- 
tus, Presbyterian Seminary, Chicago: ‘“‘In my 
judgment, it is the best simple and brief handbook on 
the Bible which we have.” 

* DR. FREDERICK D. KERSHNER, (Disciple) 
Butler University, Indianapolis: ‘‘Without any excep- 
tion, it is the best popular handbook of the type with 
which I am acquainted.”” 

* CHRISTIAN STANDARD (Disciple): ‘Prepared 
from a sane and conservative viewpoint, the book is 
a condensed encyclopedia of helpful information.’’ 

* DAVID C. COOK’S ‘‘New Century Leader’’: 
““All the Biblical information one’s heart could desire. . ."” 


This Edition is published only in Cloth Binding. Price, $2.00. 


H. H. HALLEY, 
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Order from your bookstore 


Box 774, Chicago 90, Illinois 


FORTH COVER. Japanese girls crowd the 
chapel of St. Margaret’s School, Tokyo. 

When, a few months ago, the Editor saw 
this picture on the cover of the Asahi — 
Picture News, a popular Japanese picture 
magazine, he wanted to share it with all 

the readers of FortH. We are indebted to 

the publishers of Asahi for this picture 

and the other pictures of St. Margaret’s 

School appearing on pages 16 and 17. 


Tuming the Pages 
Continued from page 1 


lieve that this plan has real possibili- 
ties, we shall be happy to make the 
experiment if the financial means are 
made available.” 

As plans for this effort are developed 
full and detailed announcement will be 
made in these pages. 


New Council Member 


Mr. Thomas B. K. Ringe, an at- 
torney of Philadelphia, was elected a 
member of the National Council to 
fill the vacancy caused by the resig- 
nation of Mr. Charles P. Taft. Mr. 
Ringe, who will serve until the Gen- 
eral Convention of 1949, was execu-’ 
tive chairman in the Diocese of Penn- 
sylvania for the Reconstruction and 
Advance Fund, a lay deputy to the 
General Convention of 1946, and is a 
member of the Bi-racial Committee of 
the National Council. 

The Council also confirmed the Pre-- 
siding Bishop’s appointment of the 


Rt. Rev. John Boyd Bentley as Vice 


Fresident of the National Council and 


Continued on page 5 
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The Rt. Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill, p.p., President 
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The Rev. George A. Wieland, s.t.p., Director of Home Department 
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== "BEHOLD, I SEND YOU FORTH? 


=== FORTH---THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS zc! 


THE SIXTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
Washington, D. C. 


CARILLONIC BELLS 
Like a Prayer 


in Music 


In hundreds of churches, CARIL- 
LONIC BELLS has proved that its 
beautiful music contributes out- 
standingly to increased church 
attendance, to a deeper awareness of 
the church’s presence and message. 


As the Rey. Mr. Garner of Wash- 
ington’s Sixth Presbyterian Church, 
writes: ‘““Through ‘Carillonic Bells,’ 
we have been able to inspire and 
refresh Christian faith for the thou- 
sands of people who hear its music.” 


This modern electronic carillon 
has a glowing richness of tone, a 
matchless accuracy and clarity, that 
make it the choice of those who 
select a carillon by the proper gauge 
—its audible beauty. It can be played 
as a solo instrument or in combina- 
tion with the organ. It can be in- 
stalled in your church tower with- 
out additional construction, its cost 
is surprisingly moderate. We shall 
be glad to send you further details, 
if you will write us at Dept. F- za 


’“CARILLONIC BELLS’’ © TOWER MUSIC SYSTEMS © ACOUSTIC 
CORRECTION UNITS © SOUND DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS © CHURCH HEARING AIDS 


SELLERSVILLE, PA. 
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SCHOOLS 
Shattuck 


Faribault, Minnesota 


Schoo | Episcopal. Founded 1858 


Boy's collega prep, Grades 9-12, Master- 
student ratio 1-9, ROTC, 14 sports, 640-aere 
campus offers School golf course, trapshoot, 
toboggan, ski-tower, Pool, Choir. Band, 


Summer School-Camp, Catalog. 
471 Shumway Hall 


Donald Henning, D.D., 


ST. ANDREW’S SCHOOL 
West Barrington, Rhode Island 
53rd year, 12 months’ program with 


summer school and camp, Grades 3-12, 
College preparatory with vocational training. 


REV, IRVING ANDREW EVANS 


Rector and Headmaster 


Massanutten Military Academy 


Massanutten Military Academy — stresses 
scholarship, leadership, Christian eduention- 
distingulsned record, Also operates CAMP 
LUPTON—younger boys<July and August, 
For bulletin, address; 


MASSANUTTEN ACADEMY 
Box F, Woodstock, Virginia 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 


Raleigh, North Carolina 
Accredited Class A Chureh College for Negro 
Youth, Co-educational, B.A, and B.S, Dee 
yreew, Teacher Training; Religious Iduea- 
fion; Commerce; Musie; Physical Bdueation, 
Address: The President, 

Legal title for bequests: Trustees of St. 
Augustine's College, Raleigh, No, Carolina, 


The Patterson School 
Tor Boys 


Episcopal School in Blue Ridge Mountains of 
Western No, Carolina, Accredited, Grades 7-12, 
Spiritual training emphasized, Self-help plan, 


George F, Wiese, Supt. 


COLLEGE Legerwood, N.C. TYPING 
PREPARATORY FORESTRY 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS AGRICULTURE 


St. Christopher's 


Country School for Boys 


One of Church Schools in Diocese, of 
Virginia 


Under the auspices of the Bpiseopal 
Churah, Wounded 1911,  Aeeredited 
Uolloge Preparatory and Junior Sehool, 
Graduates successful vt Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton, M.0.T,, Williams, Wast 
Point and Annapolis, Loented in pine 
woods 30 fered of campus, Fourteen 
acros of playing flalds, Mourteon well 
oquippod buildings, Boarding depart: 
mont limited to 55,  Tonor system, 
Trips to nearby historie points, Grad- 
wita nurse, Ronsonable rate, Speeial 
reduction to sons of elergymen, Mor 
citnlog, address: 


The Rev, John Page Williams 
Headmaster 
Box 19 


Richmond, Va, 


Check Your Calendar 
JUNE 


Summer Conferences 

1 Trinity Sunday 

9 Special synod of Diocese of 
Springfield to elect a bishop, St. 

| Paul’s Pro-Cathedral, Spring- 
field, Ill. 

9.14 Conference on Christian Doc- 
trine of God, College of Preach- 
ers, Washington, D.C. 

9-14 Outgoing Missionary Confer- 
ence, Hartford, Conn. 

9-20 National Episcopal Conference 
on Town and Country Church, 
Park College, Parkville, Mo. 

11 Consecration, Stephen F. Bayne, 
Jr., as Bishop of Olympia, St. 
Mark’s Cathedral, Seattle 


24 Enthronement, the Rt. Rev. 
Charles F. Boynton, $.T.D., as 
Missionary Bishop of Puerto 
Rico, St. John’s Cathedral, San 
Juan, PLR. 


JULY 
Summer Conferences 
4 Independence Day 
22-31 World Conference of Chris- 
tian Youth, Oslo, Norway 


23-25 International Sunday School 
Convention, Des Moines, Towa 


") D> Kenosha, 
K EMPER HALL Kenosha, 
Boarding and day school for girls offering 
thorough college preparation and training for 
purposeful living, Study of the Fine Arts en- 
couraged, Complete sports program. Junior 
School department, Beautiful lake shore cam- 
pus, Under direction of the Sisters of St. 
Mary, Catalog on request. Address Box F. 


CAREER IN NURSING 


Offered you by St. John’s Hospital, estab- 
lished over 50 years . . accredited 3-yr, | 
course plus free maintenance in dorm-like 
surroundings, moderate tuition. High school | 
grads, register now for September classes in | 
your own church hospital. Write today... | 
SCHOOL OF NURSING, Dept. F | 
ST. JOHN’S HOSPITAL, Brooklyn 13, N.Y.C. | 


(ST. MARGARET’S HOUSE | 


(School for Christian Service and Dea- | 
coness Training School of the Pacific) 
A graduate school preparing women for 
Church positions in the fields of religious 
education, social service, and evangelistic 
work. Opportunity to work for advanced de- 
grees, Special training for work in Orient. 
ADDRESS THE DEAN 
1820 Scenic Avenue Berkeley 4, California 


TRAINING FOR CHURCH WORK 
is offered to qualified women at 
The New York Training School for 
Deaconesses and other Church Workers 
Write to: Deaconess Ruth Johnson 


St. Faith’s House, 419 West 110th Street 
New York 25, New York 


ST. LUKE’S HOSPITAL SCHOOL 
OF NURSING, NEW YORK CITY | 


Offers a 3-yr. course in nursing to high school 

and college graduates, College graduates may 

be admitted with 9 months’ advance credit 

allowance. For further information write to: 

The Director of Nursing, St. Luke’s Hospital, 
421 W. 113th St., New York 25, N. Y. 


Founded iG) 1887 


Ne 


mer xt 


CHRIST HOSPITAL 
School of Nursing 


Approved three-year course for high 
school students. Scholarships available. 


Apply to Director of Nurses 


CHRIST HOSPITAL 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


tuition, $850. 


MARGARET HALL 


UNDER SISTERS OF ST. HELENA 


(Episcopal) 


Small country boarding and day school for girls, from 
primary through high school. 
preparatory. Modern building recently thoroughly 
renovated includes gymnasium and swimming pool. 
Campus of six acres with ample playground space, 
hockey field and tennis court. Riding. Board and 


For catalog and view folder, address: 


Sister Rachel, O. S. H., Box F, Versailles, Kentucky 


Accredited college 
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STOP LOOKING 


AND LISTEN 
by Chad Walsh 


In persuasive manner and in pungent style 
STOP LOOKING AND LISTEN contains 
a little primer of Christian belief. Mr. Walsh 
begins by exposing the cult of secular optim- 
ism, eyes closely some standard stumbling 
blocks to belief, then presents an outline 
of Christianity and its varied meanings to- 
gether with some frank words on the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of being a Chris- 
tian. He closes with a view of Christianity 
and society, and a statement of the chal- 
lenge to the convert. 


$1.25 at your bookseller 
\ 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 E. 33rd Street New York 16, N. Y. 


You GIVE JOY to millions 
You GET AN INCOME for life 


Yes, you give greatly—and receive greatly— 
when you join the thousands of holders of 
American Bible Society Annuity Agreements. 

As long as you live, you receive a generous 
check at regular intervals throughout the year, 
and such checks have never failed in the more 
than 100 years of the Annuity Plan operation. 

At the same time you receive the abiding 
happiness of knowing that you share in the 
glorious work of distributing the Scriptures 
throughout the world, bringing joy and hope 
to the needy, the lonely, the distressed. 

Investigate this great Annuity Plan at once. 
Learn how it provides generously for your 
future security or the comfort of a loved one, 
and how it entitles you to certain tax exemp- 
tions. Send today without fail for the interest- 
ing booklet, “A Gift That Lives?’ 


AN Mail this coupon today! 
Py INCOME eel — = see woe 
y eae American Bible Society, 


| Bible House, New York 22, N 

| Please send ‘me, without obligation, your 
booklet SP-3 entitled “A Gift That Lives?’ 

1 2 Tenclose $...... for the world-wide distribu- 

| tion of the Scriptures. 
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Continued from page 2 


Director of its Overseas Department 
(see page 6). 


100 Per Centers 

“Since 1930” writes the rector of a 
Connecticut parish, “I have seen our 
missionary giving increase from noth- 


ing at all to our full proportionate Ss NS 
share, and having Fortu circulated oe 


C 
in the parish has been a factor in mak- 
ing this possible.” 
This has been the experience of 
many parishes after becoming 100% 
vestry or 100% parish subscribers. 
The latest additions to the 100% A novel of 


vestry list include St. Paul’s Church, the time of Jesus 
Rock Creek, Washington, D.C., the 


Rev. C. W. Wood, rector; St. Alban’s By EMERY BEKESSY 
Church, Albany, California, the Rev. 
Randolph Crump Miller, rector; Grace 
Church, Hartland, Wisconsin, the Rev. 
Victor Bolle, rector; St. Andrew’s 
Church, Madison, Wisconsin, the Rev. 
E. P. Sabin, rector, renewing for the 
second year; Grace Church, Madison, 


$2.75 
at all bookstores 


New Jersey, the Rev. V. W. Mori, ESTMENTS 

rector, renewing for the third year. FOR CLERGY AND CHOIR 
Grace Church, Whiteville, North eat aa eee Me Caine Saliorine 

Carolina, where the Rev. Julius A. 

Pratt was recently instituted as rector, J. M. HALL, Inc. 

has become 100% parish subscriber OBiceyandSalesroom 


14 W. 40th St., New York 18. Tel. Chickering 4-3306 
to ForRTH. 4 


\\\ 
NOW! For Your Flannelboard! 


The Tabernacle in the Wilderness 


Our latest flannelgraph creation—five lessons on the 
Tabernacle, the priesthood, and the offerings, with their 
meaning and New Testament application. Cut-outs 
colored and mounted, ready for use. $1.50. 


@ 
TABERNACLE 
WORKBOOK a 
For Boys and Girls carat ciwexhiases eae 


FOR BOYS ANO CiRLS 


A crayon workbook to keep busy 
hands active, based on the flannel- 
gtaph lesson. ‘Teaches children the 
colots of the Tabernacle, furnish- 
ings, and corresponding Scripture. 
12c¢. 


Other Flannelgraph Stories 
(All colored but unmounted) 


@ She Spoke for God. Story of Naaman the leper, with missionary application. 75c. 

@ Samson’s Riddle. How the story of Samson solves the mystery of life. 50c. 

@ Two Remedies. The serpent in the wilderness and the Christ of Calvary. 50c. 

@ The Thanksgiving Story. A seasonal account of two Thanksgivings—one from the 
Old Testament, the other from American history. 50c. 

@ Phoning Heaven. A lesson on prayer. (Colored and mounted.) $1.00. 


At your church supply house 


WILLIAM H. DIETZ, Inc. 
10 South Wabash Avenue, Dept. F-7 Chicago 3, Illinoi9 
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Pan-American Photo 


Visom ceaex John Boyd Bentley, Missionary Bishop of 
Alaska, has been named Vice-President of the National Council and 
Director of its Overseas Department, succeeding the Rev. J. Thayer 
Addison. Bishop Bentley will assume his new duties by January, 1948. 
Serving for four years as assistant at Christ Church, Anvik, Alaska, 
efter World War I, he returned to Virginia as rector of venerable 
Bruton Parish Church. Summoned to Alaska four years later he 
traveled the vast diocese as Archdeacon of the Yukon until 193] 
when, at the age of thirty-five, he was elected Suffragan Bishop. He 
was elected Bishop in 1943, following the death of Bishop Rowe. 
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A Message from the Editor 


DEAR FORTH-READER: 


Your Editor has been very unhappy. Each month we plan carefully to bring you 
a varied cross section of the Church’s life in a dynamic vivid presentation: the story 
of an inspired adventure in all corners of the world. We work to have Fortu reach 
you on time, but despite our efforts the Magazine reaches you two, three, sometimes 
even four weeks late. You have all been very patient; a few of you. have written me 
understanding letters but asking “Please, can’t you get ForTH to us on time? It 
means so much in the life of our parish.” And now I can tell you all that beginning 
with the September issue FortH will be back on schedule. 

The printing and binding and mailing of FortH is a man-sized job. Since the 
cessation of hostilities the number of subscribers has increased about twenty-seven 
per cent including three new diocesan editions. In September, two more dioceses will 
join the diocesan edition family adding another ten per cent or more to the list. This 
growth demands much of the printer. Our present printer, who has served us well 
and loyally for a quarter century, says that the job is too big for him. 

So we’ve been looking for a new printer, one who can get the Magazine to you on 
time not only this month but in all the months ahead. We’ve interviewed printers in 
New York City and in all parts of the country and our search has been successful. 
I am happy to tell you that as this June issue of FortTH goes to press your Editor is 
completing arrangements with a printer equipped to give you the service you want. 

One of the difficult problems connected with our negotiations for a new printer 
has been cost. Since 1942 printing costs have risen steadily. Forts today is paying 
twenty-five per cent more for printing each issue than we did in 1942. The price of 
paper has increased ninety-four per cent. But even these increased costs do not rep- 
resent current prices. No printer with whom we talked about Fort quoted a price 
less than forty per cent more than our current contract; most were seventy to ninety 
per cent higher. Increased advertising and higher advertising tates during the past 
few years have helped to meet the greater costs of these years; but they cannot meet 
the increase necessary to bring you a quality Forty and to bring it to you on time. 
The only way is through an increased subscription price. Accordingly the National 
Council’s Department of Promotion at its April meeting authorized a subscription 

price of $1.25 effective September 1, 1947. One year subscriptions or renewals re- 
ceived before that date will be accepted at the old rate. New rates for diocesan edi- 
tions and group subscriptions (100% Parish, etc.) will be furnished upon request. 

May I repeat how greatly I appreciate the patience and understanding which you 
all have shown during recent months. I look forward with great joy to placing FortH 
in your hands promptly each month. 


Faithfully yours, 


WitriAm E. Lerpt, 
Editor 
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ST. MARK’S CATHEDRAL, Salt Lake 
City, has been Church’s center in Utah 
for eighty years, since its founding. 


By the Rt. Rev. 


STEPHEN C. CLARK, D.D. 
Missionary Bishop of Utah 


Exactiy one hundred years. ago 
on July 24, 1847, Brigham Young is 
recorded as having said “This is the 
place,’ and the settlement of Utah 
began. Loyal Mormons still call it 
Zion, and your new Episcopal Bishop 
has been following the injunctions of 
Psalm 48 “Walk about Zion, and go 


A New Missionat 


SEES GREAT FUTURE FOR CHU 


round about her.” As the sixth Mis- 
sionary Bishop of Utah, I have com- 
pleted my first tour of the district, 
just eighty years after the arrival of 
the first Episcopal Bishop of Utah. 

In my first three months, I have 
travelled more than six thousand miles, 
by airplane, train, auto stage, my own 
car, jeep and horseback. I have held 
services in every church building in 
Utah, several of which had had no 
services for a number of years. Easter 
weekend, I drove more than six hun- 
dred miles, holding five services Easter 
Day, four of them in churches where 
there had been no Easter service for 
more than ten years. And I agree with 
my famous Mormon predecessor that 
“This is the place.” 

St. Mark’s Cathedral, Salt Lake 
City, was begun by Bishop Tuttle 
eighty years ago. The Church of the 
Good Shepherd, Ogden, was begun 
three years later, and became a parish 
in 1890. St. Paul’s, Salt Lake City, 
the third parish, was begun in 1879, 
and became self-supporting in 1900. 
These three parishes are in excellent 
condition, and have all benefited by 


ST. MARK’S HOSPITAL, Salt Lake City, oldest hospital in 


intermountain country, now has finest operating facilities. 
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NAVAJO MISSION at Bluff, district’s newest work, was 
undertaken after search for most neglected spot among Navajos. 


‘ 


the war boom. St. Mary’s Church, 
Provo, has been chosen to be “Utah’s 
fourth parish in 1950,” and is growing 
rapidly. It is here that the Geneva 
Steel plant is located. These four 
churches, however, and we might in- 
clude St. Peter’s Mission, Salt Lake 
City, and All Soul’s Mission, Garfield, 
are the only real centers of strength. It 
is estimated that eighty percent of the 
entire population of Utah is within 
this area, and of the “gentile” popu- 
lation it is probably ninety-five per- 
cent. 

In the country area beyond, condi- 
tions are more pathetic. Protestant 
missions of every name have suffered 
the last quarter of a century. Many 
communities of five thousand popula- 
tion or less find that the -gentiles num-— 
ber only a few hundred, and in the 
face of a well organized and finely 
functioning Church of the Mormons, 
it is uphill work, comparable to that 
in a foreign field. This comparison 
might be carried further, in that while 
our work is weak, our Mormon friends 
are generous and helpful, except in 
encouraging our religious work. It is 
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because of this weakness that a comity 
plan has been worked out for the 
State, and we work with it. 

In Logan, the seat of the State Agri- 


cultural School, there is a fine church 


building and rectory. Here with only 
about twenty communicants, there is 
frequently a congregation of one hun- 
dred, and the influence of the Epis- 
copal Church on the campus is strong. 
Tn the farming area, the ,Church has 
the field in the Uintah Basin (120 to 
180 miles from Salt Lake City) near 
the Colorado border. Vernal, only fif- 
teen miles from the Colorado State line, 
has more than doubled its population 
due to the oil boom at Rangely, Colo- 


‘rado. Our church there, which had 


had few services for the past fifteen 
years, is showing decided signs of life, 
and the local people have raised suf- 
ficient funds for a resident minister, 
if, and when, he can be found. This 
field also includes the only “gentile” 
churches in Roosevelt and Duchesne. 

Mining camps are hard work under 
the best of conditions, and in Utah 
conditions are not the best. Good roads, 
part-time employment, and the desire 


INDIANS with no government help in education, health, or 
language are finding it now at St. Christopher’s Mission, Bluff. 
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for better living conditions, have sent 
many miners to the farming areas on 
lower levels, often as much as fifty 
miles away, from which they commute 
to shift. This means that work in 
Eureka, Park City, Helper, and Kenil- 
worth is struggling with a smaller pop- 
ulation than twenty-five years ago. The 
task of ministering to the faithful who 
remain, in a town that is losing popu- 
lation, is a decided problem. Never- 
theless, there is much real enthusiasm 
for more frequent services. I am or- 
ganizing a Lay Readers Group to 
assist in this area. 

Utah has three fields of racial work. 
The oldest is again in the Uintah 
Basin, on the Ute Reservation, where 
there are two churches, but no resi- 
dent minister. The faithful priest who 
had manned these stations died last 
summer. Since then services have 
necessarily been on an intermittent 
basis. I have made four trips to this 
area, more than 175 miles from Salt 
Lake City. The Navajo work at Bluff 
is Utah’s newest, and one of its best. 
The Rev. H. B. Liebler, and his de- 
voted staff searched for the most neg- 


RURAL WORK, such as that at St. Elizabeth’s 
Whiterocks, represents district’s greatest need today. 


BISHOP CLARK (upper right) recently 
confirmed class of Japanese, one of three 
racial groups ministered to by the Church. 


lected spot among the Navajos, and 
chose Bluff. It is only thirty miles from 
Four Corners, the only place in the 
United States where four States touch: 
Utah, Colorado, New Mexico, and 
Arizona. These Indians with no govern- 
ment help in education, health, or 
language are now finding it from the 
Church. The third racial field is chiefly 
in the country area between Salt Lake 
City and Ogden, where the Rev. Ken- 
neth A. Nakajo is ministering to the 
Japanese in Japanese. 
Continued on page 30 


Mission, 


LIFETIME ministry to his race in Philadelphia became a Negro’s “foreign mission.” 


HENRY LAIRD PHILLIPS 
WANTED CANNIBALS 


ia a patient’s room at Mercy 
Hospital, Philadelphia, Bishop William 
P. Remington, Suffragan of Pennsyl- 
vania, strode on March 11, approached 
the figure lying in bed, and burst 
into song. “Happy Birthday to you, 
Happy Birthday to you 
a numberless time in his life, the 
patient, Jamaican-born Archdeacon 
Henry Laird Phillips, listened to the 
familiar words, though it was the first 
time that he could count his age in 


10 


three digits. He was one hundred years 
old. After a chat, the Bishop said 
prayers, gave his blessing, and left 
the sick man feeling infinitely better. 
A party had been planned to cele- 
brate the Archdeacon’s anniversary, 
more than half of whose life had been 
dedicated to the Church’s ministry. 
Ill health, however, overcame the 
clergyman almost on the eve of his 
centennial and for the time being the 
birthday plans had to be set aside. 


At one hundred years of age a man 
has a goodly number of memories upon 
which to reflect. Archdeacon Phillips 
primarily recalls that he always wanted 
to be a missionary. Ever since he was 
a young man, teaching school on the 
island of Santa Cruz, he yearned to 
go to a foreign mission. The desire 
originated when he attended a religious 
meeting at which lurid pictures were 
shown of female warriors of the King 
of Dahomey, holding the blood-drip- 
ping heads of vanquished foe. Henry 
Phillips gaped. He decided he had to 
be a foreign missionary; he must carry 
the light of Christ to savages. 

This led to a vocation in the min- ~ 
istry which has spanned nearly seventy- 
five years. Up to that climactic evening, 
the life of Henry Phillips had been 
prosaic. Born on March 11, 1847, 
into a Moravian Jamaican family, he 
was baptized by a Roman Catholic 
priest in deference to a grandparent 
who had belonged to that Church, but 
the young boy never attended its serv- 
ices. His real religious education began 
at the Moravian Training School, 
Jamaica, which he entered at fifteen. 
There he received a rigid training in 
discipline of body and mind and in 
Christian principles. At the school, in 
a solemn and impressive service, he 
was confirmed. : 

Following graduation, he set out 
on what he supposed to be his career: 
teaching peasants’ and planters’ chil- 
dren in the Virgin Islands. This con- 
tinued for two years until the “call” 
came. By good fortune, at about the 
same time a circular fell into his hands 
which invited men to study for foreign 
missionary service at the Mission 
House in Philadelphia. 

In September, 1870, Dr. Phillips 
landed in the United States. For two 
years he studied Hebrew and Arabic 
in preparation, ironically enough, for 
a foreign mission which turned out to 
be that very city of Brotherly Love. To 
support himself, he worked at a mis- 
sion in Swamp Poodle, a small place 
in North Philadelphia, as inaccessible 
as its name suggests. He often trudged 
to it through snow which awed him as 
much as it dismayed. 

When the course was completed he 
entered the Philadelphia Divinity 
School, from which he graduated in 
1875. While a student, he assisted the 


Continued on page 28 
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Bvagee by streamlined office 
buildings, a large Gothic structure, 
blackened by time, nestles near the 
southern tip of Manhattan Island. It 
is Trinity Church, first and oldest 
Episcopal parish in New York City. 
Situated on Broadway at the head of 
Wall Street, it was once on the north- 
ernmost boundaries of the city, com- 
manding a view of all New Amsterdam 
as well as New York Bay. 

On this May 6, with the ringing of 
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Trinity’s bells, oldest in the nation, 
the parish under the leadership of 
its rector, the Rev. Frederic S. Flem- 
ing, D.D., climaxed an extensive cele- 
bration of its 250th anniversary. 
When in 1697 the English Crown 
established by Royal Charter “a 
certaine church and steeple that hath 
been lately built within our said city 
of New Yorke, together with a certaine 
piece or parcell of ground thereunto 
adjoyning ...” there was inaugurated 


Warman Photo 


TRINITY CHURCH, at head of Wall Street in heart of New York’s financial district, is Manhattan’s oldest parish. 


TRINITY: MOTHER of CHURCHES 


a ministry which has become an in- 
tegral part of the city. 

The small square building which 
was the first church was an unpreten- 
tious affair. When originally opened 
for services it was in an unfinished con- 
dition without galleries or pews. The 
altar was installed months later. But 
it had a pulpit from the start, a three- 
decker affair. The clerk occupied the 
lowest compartment, the minister who 
read the service stood in the middle, 


It 


RECTOR of Trinity Parish since 1932, the 
Rev. Frederic S. Fleming, D.D., guides 
one of Church’s strongest parishes. 


MOTHER Church and five chapels com- 
pose Trinity Parish, St. Augustine’s-All 
Saints’ (above) serves many races. Trinity’s 
churchyard (below) is as famous as church. 


After 250 Years, Trinity Church, New Yor ; 
Ministry to the Complex Needs of Life in 


and the preacher in the top- To this 
humble building came the Governor 
of the colony and his staff, all the 
English residents, and a few of the 
Dutch. 

The graveyard, as famous as the 
church, marked the end of innumerable 
solemn funerals in which often pro- 
cessed officers of the Government; for 
the earliest Government officials were 
very frequently vestrymen of the par- 
ish. Their influence and the influence of 
Trinity herself on the city can be 
found in the street names of lower 
New York. Besides the obvious Rector, 
Church, and Vestry Streets and St. 
John’s Lane, are Vesey, Barclay, and 
Beach Streets named after early min- 
isters. 


Beyond the City Walls 


Beginning in the eighteenth century, 
when rugged New Yorkers’ pioneered 
beyond the wall which marked the 
city’s limits, Trinity built chapels for 
migrating members. First of these was 
St. George’s, 1751, and then St. Paul’s, 
1766, which still stands in all its 
Georgian beauty, the oldest church 
building in New York. For seventy 
years Trinity with these two chapels 
represented the only churches of the 
Anglican Communion in this city. 
Another chapel, which still functions, 
was St. Luke’s in Greenwich Village, 
once known as St. Luke’s-in-the-fields, 
so remote was it from the heart of the 
city. And then there was St. Mark’s- 
in-the-Bouwerie, constructed on lots 
which originally belonged to the farm 
of Peter Stuyvesant. 

In this twentieth century Trinity 
still maintains five chapels. In Green- 
wich Village, St. Luke’s Chapel per- 
forms a unique work for the residents 
of that community. The combined St. 
Augustine’s-All Saints’ on Henry Street 
ministers to a neighborhood so diverse 
in nationality that vicar calls his con- 
gregation “a family of the nations.” 
On Governors Island, the Chapel of 
St. Cornelius the Centurion serves 
the military. The Chapel of the 
Intercession, at 155th Street, is in a 
residential section where its work is 
largely with parents and children. A 


weekday kindergarten is maintained 
to care for the children of working 
mothers.., Particular emphasis is giyen 
to the Church school which reaches out 
to young people through a program 
including visual education and special 
services. Typical of the latter is a 
lantern-led pilgrimage on Christmas 
Eve from the church to the adjoining 
cemetery where Clement C. Moore, 
author of A Visit from St. Nicholas, 
lies buried. 


Education: A First Interest 


Education has always been a pri- 
mary interest of Trinity Parish. Her 
first Church schools were organized 
at St. John’s Chapel and St. Paul’s, 
in 1817, under the auspices of the 
newly organized New York Protestant 
Episcopal Sunday School Society. Prior 
to that, children had been instructed 
in the catechism at the altar rail of 
Trinity after Sunday services. 

As early as 1709 was founded the 
parish school for boys and girls famil- 
iarly known as the Charity School. 
Many a weekday the colonists would 
read in their papers that ‘“‘on Sunday 
next in the Forenoon, a Charity 
Sermon will be preached at Trinity 


Church . . . at which a Collection will 


be made towards cloathing (sic) the 
Charity-Scholars.” In 1806 the school, 
with an endowment from Trinity, was 
incorporated as the Trinity School for 
Boys. Functioning since that time as 
a preparatory school, Trinity School 
has numbered among its students, boys 
who later had distinguished careers in 
government, education, industry, and 
the Church. Within the present year, 
Trinity School for Boys acquired a 
country day school in Pawling. Both 
schools offer identical preparatory 
courses. 

Besides the founding of the Charity 
School, Trinity’s early interest in edu- 
cation was reflected in her intimate 
relations with Columbia University, 
then called King’s College. This in- 
stitution began in a small frame school- 
house in the Churchyard in 1754. 
Trinity Corporation made it a grant 
of land near Murray and Barclay 
Streets and gave Columbia its first 
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endowment. For many years after- 
ward commencement exercises were 
held in Trinity or St. Paul’s, the first 
one after the war being attended by 
members of Congress and both Houses 
of the State Legislature. 

Trinity has faced many crises in 
her many years. One was met in the 
American Revolution, which was both 
tragedy and triumph for her. The 
English churches in this country were 
suspected of placing allegiance with 
their homeland. Actually, the Ameri- 
can-born clergy in the colonies were 
for the most part loyal to the 
revolutionary cause, and many aban- 
doned the pulpit for the pellet. The 
very young rector of Trinity, the 
Rev. Samuel Provoost, later to become 
Bishop of New York, was forced to 
retire from his charge during the period 
of British occupation, because of his 
patriotism. 

The war’s end found Trinity, along 
with New York, razed by the Great 
Fire of 1776. The parishioners, un- 
daunted, constructed a new building on 
the same site. At a significant service 
on March 25, 1790, the structure was 
consecrated by the former assistant, 
now Bishop Provoost- In the congre- 
gation, in a specially canopied pew, 
sat the first President of the United 
States, George Washington. There 
were also present clergy of all com- 
munions, several members of Con- 
gress, and other public officers, and 
an immense concourse of citizens. 


For Freedom of the Press 


As the years added their numbers 
to the age of the new nation, many of 
her statesmen came to rest in the 
old churchyard. The old flagstone paths 
winding about the church lead past 
the place where Alexander Hamilton 
lies, and Robert Fulton, and William 
Bradford, founder of New York’s first 
newspaper, the Gazette, and earliest 
advocate of freedom of the press in 
this country. In front of the church 
entrance on the left in a position which 
demands notice is the tomb of Captain 
“Don’t Give Up the Ship” James Law- 
rence, who perished in War of 1812. 

Continued on page 29 
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New York Herald-Tribune 
ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY preached at opening service of ‘Vrinity Church’s 
250th anniversary (above). Daughter-parish, St. Luke’s Chapel (below) was scene of 
special anniversary service remembering Trinity’s encouragement of the “religious life.” 


MER 


VISUAL EDUCATION methods are much used at Church school of the Chapel of the 
Intercession, 155th and Broadway, Trinity’s largest chapel with communicant strength of 
2,392. Trinity Parish also includes St. Cornelius’ Chapel on Governors Island, located 


in New York harbor, which serves the military personnel at this Army base. 
Warman Photos 


[x the guest room of a clergyman’s 
“hired house” in Philadelphia late in 
1826, a stalwart but weary man lay 
sick in body but vital in mind and 
purpose. Philander Chase, Bishop of 
Ohio, after three years of comfortless 
traveling, having borne indifference 
and personal attack, and having spent 
his own energies prodigally, was still 
in the thick of his battle to realize an 
ideal. Into the late hours of that 
winter night he worked, dictating (be- 
cause he was too ill to sit upright) to 
his friend, the Rev. Gregory Townsend 
Bedell, a statement of the purpose to 
which his life was devoted. 

“Among the various plans of. re- 
ligious and literary beneficence,”’ he 
wrote, ‘which are from time to time 
placed before the attention of the 
public, we consider this as having 
claims of a paramount consideration. 
It looks to the permanent establish- 
ment of a literary institution, whose 
great praise is, that it is based on the 
sure foundation of Christianity, and 
that from it will flow, in one broad and 
fertilizing river, the mingled streams 
of learning and religion.” 

No more faithful statement of the 


14 


Cameron-King Photo 
CHURCH OF HOLY SPIRIT, college chapel and Harcourt 


parish church, gives students a part in normal parish life. 


ideal of Kenyon College could be de- 
vised today. An undergraduate college 
devoted to the liberal arts and a grad- 
uate theological seminary have grown 
side by side on the crest of a hill in 
the wooded rolling section of central 
Ohio, in Gambier, a village so small 
that its only reason for existence is the 


MARRIED STUDENTS, forty of whom live in temporary 
wooden barracks, receive sympathetic help trom college. 


| Kenyon Maintair 


CHURCH COLLEGE OFFERS RICH 


institution which called it into being. 

In 1818, when the Diocese of Ohio 
was organized and Bishop Chase was 
consecrated, a _ half-million pioneer 
settlers were scattered in villages and 
on isolated homesteads over a vast 
wilderness. Bishop Chase came to them 
as a missionary and was profoundly 


PHILANDER CHASE'S dream of Kenyon College is depicted in this post office mural. 
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STATION WKGG is newest Kenyon project. 
President Chalmers keeps Kenyon abreast of educational trends. 


‘ision of Founder 


UND, SOUND SENSE OF VALUES 


shocked at the “literary and religious 
famine” which beset his charges. 
With the suddenness of a divine 
vision came his decision to remedy 
this situation. In the face of ridicule 
and opposition from almost the entire 
Church in the East, Bishop Chase 
journeyed to England with letters from 


Leadership of 


GOTHIC CHAPEL, built in 1869 and redecorated in 1940, is 
covered with ivy transplanted from Melrose Abbey in England. 


his friend, Henry Clay. Unknown and 
preceded by unfavorable comment 
from America, he managed, never- 
theless, to make friends with some 
of the most influential men and wo- 
men of the Church of England. With 
the support of Lord Kenyon, Lord 
Gambier, Lady Rosse and many others, 


BEXLEY HALL, Kenyon’s divinity school, has given the Church many of its leaders. 
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he secured $30,000, and returned to 
choose the site for his college. 

The cornerstone of the college’s first 
permanent building was laid in June, 
1827, although classes had already 
been in progress at the Bishop’s home 
in Worthington. A dam was built on 
the Kokosing River and a sawmill 
erected to provide timber for the 
temporary frame buildings. A quarry 
was opened in the side of the Hill, 
and from it came the massive blocks 
which form the four-foot walls of Old 
Kenyon. These thick walls aroused the 
suspicion of the country folk around, 
who feared that ‘the Gothic structure 
was a British fort, to serve as head- 
quarters for an army of Redcoats to 
avenge the defeats of 1812. 

Bishop Chase’s commanding pres- 
ence is still felt at Kenyon. Six gen- 
erations of students have preserved 
in song and legend the colorful pioneer 
background of their college, the oldest 
men’s college west of the Alleghenies. 
Mingled strains in the Kenyon tra- 
dition all can be traced to the college’s 
beginnings. 

A long tradition of scholarship in 

Continued on page 31 
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THE RIV, WINKICHT KAN became head of 


ft, Margaret's School, Toleyo, in 1946, sueceed- 


ing the late J, Hi, Kobayashi, who for thirty 
years was associate principal with Miss Ger- 


trude Heywood, now retired after equal service, 


ST. MARGARET?’S, Tok 
during the war. The plant 
furnishing. Art and science 
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MAIN BUILDING of St. Margaret’s School 
buildings erected in 1911-12 and destroyed by th 
1923. (Below), in spite of the higher mathemati 
board, it is a Bible class that Mr. Kan is teachin 


graduate of the Episcopal Theological School, Cz 


) girls in high school and 300 in primary grades, was used as a factory 
structural dam age but needed a great deal of repair, cleaning, and re- 


ted by the sing ing class (below) and (left) a domestic science project. 
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TOKYO SCHOOL 


“LIBRARY at St. Margaret’s has not had a new book in five 
years,” wrote an American visitor last fall. “Nevertheless, I 
came away convinced that it is not only a good school but also 
an exceptionally successful missionary enterprise.’ The pic- 


ture shows old books still in use. New ones are being added. 


CHAPEL CHOIR has been a feature of life at St. Margaret’s for 
many years. The school began in 1877. The chapel (exterior, below) 
was built by a gift from the United Thank Offering of 1928. 


THE CHURCH IN THE 
NEWS OF THE WORLD © 


BONNE NOUVELLE, Bigonné, in Missionary District of Hait1, was 
visited recently by the Rt. Rev. C. Alfred Voegeli in his jeep. He con- 
firmed a large class and dedicated first rectory built in Haiti on beautiful 
mountain site in midst of strongest area of Church’s work. 


CHURCH CONGRESS of the United States opened its 
first postwar meeting with a service at Trinity Church, 
Toledo, Ohio (above) April 22-24, Representing many 
kinds of Churchmanship, the theme of the meeting, Epis- 
copalians Unite, was developed by discussion of the au- 
thority and freedom in doctrine, discipline, and worship. 


HOME again after three years in the Virgin 
Islands as a missionary with All Saints’ 
Church, St. Thomas, is Mary Frances Bemont 
who will spend the summer with her parents 


in East Hartford, Conn., before returning. 
Pan-American Photo 
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RNS 
WORLD COUNCIL of Churches’ Provisional Committee held United States meet- 


ing in late April at Buck Hill Falls, Pa., to plan for first World Assembly in August, 
1948, in Holland. In the group are W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, General Secretary (standing), 
Pastor Martin Niemoeller of Germany (extreme left), Prof. Georges Florovsky of 
Russian Orthodox Church in Exile, Pastor Mare Boegner of French Reformed Church, 
and the Rt. Rey. G. K. A. Bell, Bishop of Chichester. 


RNS 


CHURCHMEN in Myers Park, Charlotte, N. C., found themselves without a church; a Quonset hut soon filled the need. 


They Built It With Their Own Hands 


QUONSET HUT CHURCH PRIDE OF CHARLOTTE, N. C., CHURCHMEN 


lx the rapidly growing city of Char- 
lotte, N. C., early in 1943, the rectors 
and vestries of four parishes met to- 
gether and decided that a new church 
was needed for a fast-developing resi- 
dential area. For about twenty-five 
years, while Charlotte had doubled 
in size from a city of 50,000 to one of 
100,000, no new parish had been 
formed. Lack of a church was apparent 
in the pleasant white-collar develop- 
ment known as Myers Park, and a 
survey was made to find out how many 
members of the Episcopal Church lived 
there. 

As a result, on July 25, 1943, the 
Rt. Rev. Edwin A. Penick, Bishop of 
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By the Rev. 
M. GEORGE HENRY 


North Carolina, organized 120 con- 
firmed persons into a diocesan mission 
to be known as Christ Church, Char- 
lotte. Two store buildings, separated by 
a drug store, were rented; one to be 
used as the church, the other for the 
Sunday School. By May of the follow- 
ing year the 120 communicants had 
grown to 260, and Christ Church was 
received by the diocesan convention 
as a parish fully self-supporting and 


assuming its part in the missionary 
program of the Church. 

“The infant parish immediately 
undertook a campaign to raise $100,- 
000 with which to build a parish 
house. This would serve as a meeting 
place until the main church could be 
built. The same enthusiastic zeal which 
had transformed the new mission into 
a parish in less than a year made this 
campaign a success, and the $100,000 
was subscribed in full. 

In the meantime the congregation 
was meeting in a former grocery store, 
with greasy floors on which, nobody 
could kneel without incurring a clean- 


Continued on page 20 
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CELOTEX applied to walls of Church 
school room was big step toward replacing 
rooms in stores (right) formerly used by 
Christ Church, Charlotte, North Carolina. 


BLUEPRINTS furnished enthusiastic men of Christ Church with directions for bolting 
ribs (left, above) to placement of first purlin (right, above) of Quonset hut. 


With Their Own Handscontinvad 


ing bill, dingy walls, no ventilation, 
and a very temperamental heating sys- 
tem. The first equipment was a make- 
shift altar, borrowed hymnals and 
prayer books, and a piano that had 
seen far better days. With no facilities 
for a choir, we depended on congre- 
gational singing, and thus developed 
our finest tradition: that in Christ 
Church everybody sings, whether he 
“has a voice” or not. 

In the course of time, through the 
work and generosity of members of 
the church, we acquired an altar, an 
altar rail, kneeling benches, an organ, 
and an eighty-foot addition to our 
lot on Providence Road, giving us 
a frontage of 485 feet on that street 
and 405 on Beverly Drive. 

A third store had been rented to 
accommodate the fast-growing Sunday 
School, and the two rectangular store 
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buildings used for this purpose were 
divided into classrooms by beaver 
board partitions about ten feet high. 
Noise carried easily, over and through 
the thin, low walls, and with 140 
children in a hard plaster building, the 
result was little short of bedlam. 
When the war ended, the parish 
had grown to 450 communicants, but 
it was still without a home. Moreover, 
it was faced with eviction. The rector 
had been occupying a serviceman’s 
home and had to move when the owner 
returned from the wars; consequently 
a rectory was bought and paid for. 
The church itself, still homeless, 
received notice to vacate by September 
1, 1946. The architects’ plans for the 
parish house were presented to con- 
tractors. But the resultant bids were 
so high that we should have been 
saddled with a debt which in normal 


times would have far exceeded the 
actual value of the building. 

The future looked dark for the 
young church, which had progressed 
so rapidly since its beginning only 
three years before. It seemed an almost 
hopeless dilemma: on the one hand, 
eviction, and an entire congregation 
without a home; on the other, as- 
sumption of a staggering burden of 
debt. 

Then came an inspiration worthy of 
a parish which had the pioneering 
spirit to begin its life in an ex-grocery 
store: a quonset hut to serve as a 
temporary church and as a future 
recreation building. 

The hut was obtained and put up 
by the men of the parish, except for 
plumbing, heating, and wiring, which 
called for skilled labor. Many a man 
who thought he was past the age of 
performing the acrobatics required by 
steel construction found himself astride 
a girder in mid-air, yelling to the 
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ground crew for goo guns, nails, and 
washers. In all, 170 men worked on 
the construction and finishing of the 
building. Crews of about fifteen worked 
all-day on Saturdays, and after busi- 
ness hours on week-days from about 
five-thirty to seven-thirty- 

Now at last we are in our own 
home, which seats three hundred at 
public services and has ten classrooms, 
two assembly rooms, toilets, kitchen 
and office. It was built with funds 
borrowed from the building fund, and 
this loan is being amortized with the 
money we formerly paid in rent. We 
now have five hundred confirmed mem- 
bers and 223 in the Church school. 

Some day, we hope to see a Gothic 
structure that will be a monument to 
the glory of God rising in the center 
of our beautiful lot. When that struc- 
ture does arise, the men of the parish 
will be proud of it, but their first love 
always will be the quonset hut. They 
built it with their own hands. 
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ACROBATICS were enjoyed by young and old alike as they found themselves astride 


girders helping to put on outside covering (left, above). Finished interior (right, above). 
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CONGREGATION of | self-supporting 
Christ Church has grown to 500 communi- 
cants since 1943, under leadership of the 
Rey. M. George Henry (above), rector. 


CHURCHMEN in the NEWS 


Lone before the voters of Vermont 
put Ernest W. Gibson in the Govern- 
or’s Mansion, the Church in Vermont 
had recognized his qualities of leader- 
ship. More than a year ago Bishop 
Vedder Van Dyck appointed him Ver- 
mont’s Keyman for the Presiding Bish- 
op’s Committee on Laymen’s Work. 

Perhaps the voters recognized the 
inherent quality and integrity of the 
man who never missed Sunday worship 
in St. Michael’s, Brattleboro, no mat- 
ter how far he was from his home 
parish on the night before. As a 
candidate for Governor, he toured the 
State of Vermont, which often meant 
a Saturday night engagement far away. 
On Sunday morning, however, he was 
always in Brattleboro, leading the 
Church school’s worship and serving 
as its Superintendent- 


Upon his return from war, Col. 
Gibson saw St. Michael’s need for a 
director of its Church school and vol- 
unteered to undertake this responsibil- 
ity. Though he now lives in Mont- 
pelier, the State capital, he still returns 
to Brattleboro on weekends to con- 
tinue his active direction of the school. 
“As superintendent of our Church 
school,” a fellow-parishioner says, “his 
leadership and presence give inspira- 
tion and encouragement to the small 
but willing staff who are doing this 
valuable work of teaching.” 

Born in Brattleboro on March 6, 
1901, and brought up there, he has 
become the city’s leading citizen. Never 
to be mistaken in a crowd, his penetrat- 
ing bright blue eyes draw immediate 
attention; his dynamic personality, 

Continued on page 24 
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Christ Church Looks in its Own Backyard 


BUSY JUNIOR CHURCH ATTRACTS WINNETKA TEEN-AGERS 


A Junrtor Congregation for teen- 
agers, with its own services and its 
own vestry, is one church’s answer 
to the much-discussed youth problem. 
Christ Church, Winnetka, Ill., is not 
afraid to take bold measures to pro- 
vide what its young people need. 
Winnetka is like scores of other 
American suburbs. Located on Chica- 
go’s North Shore, most of its 12,500 
residents live in attractive homes, for 
the most part owner occupied. Civic 
interest runs high, streets are clean 
and tree-lined, and children abound on 
every side. Children of high school age 
are particularly evident in Winnetka. 


Childhood Dilemmas 


American commun- 
ities, the teen-ager is perhaps the 
least understood and most brushed 
aside. The high-schooler is truly the 
in-betweener, accepted at times by the 
older generation, and at other times 
rejected. One day he is a child; the 
next. he is an adult. 

Christ Church, Winnetka, recog- 
nized the problem. Its clergy saw that 


As in most 


young people were slipping away from — 


the Church. Parents knew that their 
high school youngsters balked at at- 
tending church services because the 
services just did not mean much to 
them. The young people complained 
that they were lost in a sea of people 
much older than themselves; that the 
sermons dealt with problems which 
they had not yet met. They felt keenly 
that they had no part in the organiza- 
tion or execution of the service. 

In every quarter new importance is 
being attached to the adolescent. Ad- 
vertisers spend large sums of money 
directing their wares to this group. 
High school models are being used to 
bring a whole new line of school-age 
styles. Publishers find that magazines 
covering the interests of the teen-agers 
pay big dividends. Alert individuals 
in all phases.of business have seen that 
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to capture the adolescent means to 
talk in his language, and to take ad- 
vantage of the psychologically proved 
fact that the adolescent is very group 
conscious. Those who have passed 
adolescence certainly cannot forget how 
in that crucial period they felt that 
their problems were unique, that no 
one outside the group could possibly 
understand them. 

Christ Church, Winnetka, taking 
advantage of modern opinion, and 
seeing that in its own backyard there 
were at least two hundred teen-agers, 
launched a whole new program, called 
the Junior Congregation. The Junior 
Congregation is made up entirely of 
young people of high school age. It 
means that the young people have 
their own church. Three Sundays a 
month at eleven o’clock, when the 
regular service is being held in the 
church, the teen-agers meet at the 
same hour in the chapel, which is 
separate from the church, for their own 
service. On the first Sunday of the 
month, however, the Junior Congre- 
gation meets with the adult congrega- 
tion for a parish communion. 


Up from the Ranks 


Christ Church, Winnetka, is serious 
about its Junior Congregation. It is 
really a church for young people. 
From among the ranks of its members, 
the Junior Congregation elects its 
Junior Vestry, half of which is made 
up of girls. It appoints its own altar 
guild and its own committees. It has 
its own organist and its own choir. 
It has its own committee on promotion 
and new members. Furthermore, all 
expenses for running the Junior Con- 
gregation are met by the members 
themselves. Already over nine hundred 
dollars has been pledged in weekly 
pledges for the current year. From this 
they will make contributions to the 
work of the Church in the diocese, in 
the nation, and in the world. 


Sernion topics are suggested by the 
members of the Junior Congregation. 
The subjects handed in give definite 
proof that these young people are inter- 
ested in questions of ethics, morals, 
theology, and many other problems 
they feel the Church should consider. 


Teen-age Exclusiveness 


The Junior Congregation has its 
own social calendar, too. This includes 
parties, dances, excursions, movies, and 
stimulating discussion groups, all of 
which come with a regular degree of 
frequency. 

The idea for the Junior Congrega- 
tion was conceived by the rector of 
Christ Church, the Rev. E. Ashley 
Gerhard, D.D., and is being carried 
out under the direction of the assistant 
rector, the Rev. James R. MacColl, III, 
and Mr. Frank W. Voelcker, a senior 
student at the Seabury-Western Sem- 
inary.. 

The only criticism of the program 
that has reached Mr. MacColl, and 
one which has come from clergy in 
other areas, has been concerned with 
whether such a program does not 
attempt to break down family church 
going, and create a teen-age sense of 
exclusiveness. 

To those closest to the picture in 
Winnetka, such does not seem to be 
the case. More parents and more chil- 
dren are going to church because of 
the program. General church attend- 
ance has increased ten per cent and 
teen-age attendance over four hundred 
per cent. No effort is made to hold 
teen-agers in the Junior Congregation. 
Any who desire to attend the morning 
service in the church are free to do so. 

The Junior Congregation of Christ 
Church, Winnetka, is just one parish’s 
attempt to take stock of the problem 
in its own community and to provide 
a program that will interest its teen- 
agers and help train them in Christian 
living and Christian worship. 
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Hlinois Youth Enthusiastically Supports 
wn Vestry, Services, Committees 


JUNIOR VESTRY of Christ Church, Winnetka, Illinois, is 
composed of equal number of boys and girls who are respon- 
sible for running affairs of their own congregation. Junior 
Churchmen also appoint altar guild and committees. Regular 
pledges help meet all expenses and contributions. 


SERVICES for Junior Congregation are held in chapel at same 
hour as adult services. Young people have own organist and 
choir. Sermon topics are suggested by members and adapted 
successfully to their needs and understanding. 


ALERT clergy of Christ Church have launched a program of worship, respon- 
sibility, and social fun which is capturing the imagination of Winnetka’s youth. 
Once a month the Junior Congregation meets with the adult congregation for 
parish communion, a service which has increased participation of both groups. 


IN-BETWEENERS, ¢grades 9-12, are flocking to 
Christ Church in ever-increasing numbers. Here 
they feel they really belong. Attendance has in- 
creased four hundred per cent. 
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ST. JAMES 
LESSONS 


| The Lord Jesus and Children 


ll Jesus, Lord of Heaven and 


Earth 
lll Friends of The Lord Jesus 
IV The House of The Lord Jesus 
V Christian Virtues 
VI The Lord and His Servant 
Vil The Lord and His Church 
Vill The Lord Jesus Reveals God 


IX How God Prepared for the 
coming of Jesus 


This material is reaching a broad 
field, having been supplied to ap- 
proximately one quarter of the 
Church Schools in the United States; 
to many Churches in Canada, New- 
foundland, Honolulu, Philippine Is- 
lands, Zone, the 
Bahamas and even China. 
based on the Episcopal Book of 
Common Prayer. 


Panama Canal 


A Teacher’s Manual accompanies 
each course. The Teacher’s Man- 
vals for the first three lessons are 
forty cents each. All other books, 
for pupils and teachers, are sixty 
cents each, postpaid in U. S. A. 


Checks Must Accompany Orders 


No books sent on approval 


All orders will receive prompt at- 
tention. Write for information. 


ST. JAMES LESSONS, Inc. 


865 Madison Avenue 
New York 21, N. Y. 
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Churchmen---continued 


which finds expression in bodily ges- 
ture, holds his audience. In his manner 
he conveys to people a Christian at- 
titude toward his work. A Churchman 
acquaintance predicts he will be Gov- 
ernor a good long time. “If he is 
defeated,” he adds, “it will be because 
he refused to compromise with what 
he considered wrong.” 

Governor Gibson is not new to gov- 
ernment. He first entered politics in 
1928 when elected State’s Attorney of 
Windham County. He was assistant 
secretary of the Vermont State Senate 
from 1931 to 1933, and secretary for 
the next seven years. This post he re- 
signed to accept appointment to the 
United States Senate as successor to 
his father. He entered the Army in 
1941 as a captain, served overseas with 
a combat division for a year and a 
half, and received his release from 
active duty as a colonel in 1944. The 
Governor, before his election, was a 
senior partner in the law firm of 
Gibson and Gibson, 

Ernest Gibson is a member of an 
old and active Church family. His 
father was a trustee of the Diocese 
of Vermont. His mother’s family, the 
Hadleys, have also contributed to the 
Church’s life. At present, a cousin, the 
Rev. Dwight W. Hadley, is rector of 
Epiphany Church, Winchester, Mass. 

Governor Gibson knows no other 
parish than St. Michael’s, Brattleboro. 
There he was both baptized and con- 
firmed; he attended its Church school 
and sent his children through it. Be- 
sides being superintendent of the 
school, he also is a vestryman- Prior 
to the war he was Chancellor of his 
diocese; and is now a member of its 
Standing Committee. Despite the fact 


Harris & Ewing 
Vermont’s Governor, Col. E. W. Gibson, 


plans to devote more time to Church. 


that he has assumed the chief position 


of the State, the Governor intends to 
give more time than ever to his Church. 
His rector, the Rev. Clarence Silvester, 
succinctly sums up Vermont’s first 
citizen as “a very excellent Church- 
man.” 


Dr. Franx J. Mears, director of St. 
Timothy’s Hospital, Cape Mount, Li- 
beria, since 1944, has returned to New 
York on furlough. . . . Mitton Ersen- 
HOWER, brother of the General, and 
president of Kansas State College 
(Forty, March, 1943, page 25), has 
been elected to the executive council 
of UNESCO, succeeding Archibald 
MacLeish. Mr. Eisenhower has been 
head of the U. S. Commission of 
UNESCO. . . . In Nenana, Alaska, the 
Rt. Rev. John B. Bentley officiated at 
the April wedding of Mary E. Bun- 


20 Exchange Place 


THE RETIRING FUND FOR DEACONESSES 


(Incorporated under Laws of New York) 


The only Benefit Fund for all the Deaconesses of the Church. Deacon- 
esses are not included in the Church Pension Fund. There are many who 
have grown old and ailing in the service of the Church. 

Contributions in any amount and correspondence regarding gifts or 
bequests designed for special-purpose funds may be addressed to: 


Edmund Ruffin Beckwith, Esq., Treasurer . 


New York 5, N. Y. 
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TON, assistant housemother of St. 
Mark’s School, Nenana, and the Rev. 
Rosert P. Horpt, priest-in-charge of 
St. Mark’s Mission... . Dr. FRaNcEs 
CaTTELL ANCELL, widow of Dr. Ben- 
jamin L. Ancell, died on April 13. She 
and her husband had been missionaries 
in China for forty years before their 
retirement. .. . The American Church 
Building Fund Commission has elected 
as a trustee SPENCER MirteEr, Jr., 
formerly consultant on industrial rela- 
tions for the National Council... . The 
Rev. Lawrence Rose, S.T.D., dean 
of Berkeley Divinity School, New 
Haven, Conn., will become dean of 
the Church’s General Theological Sem- 
inary, New York, on August 1. He 
succeeds the Rev. Hughell E. W. 
Fosbroke, D.D., who retires after thirty 
years as head of the seminary... . 
Laura P. WELLS, veteran missionary 
nurse, has been appointed principal of 
the School of Nursing at St. Luke’s 
Hospital, Manila. Miss Wells was in 
charge of the nursing school at St. 
Elizabeth’s Hospital, Shanghai, China, 
from 1915 to 1943. More recently she 
was with the Department of Social 
Service of St. Luke’s Hospital, New 
York. ... J. E. BLanvron, principal 
of Voorhees Normal and Industrial 


School for Negroes, Denmark, S. C.,. 


since 1922 (Forru, April, page 20), 
has retired. His successor is Earl H. 
McClenny, who has been director of 
the Department of Education at St. 
Augustine’s College, Raleigh, N. C. 
... The Rev. SHetton H. Bisuop, 
rector of St. Philip’s Church, New 
York, with one of the largest Negro con- 
gregations of the Church, accompanied 
the Rt. Rev. C. Alfred Voegeli, Bishop 
of Haiti, to the consecration of the 
Rev. P. W. Gibson as Suffragan Bishop 
of Jamaica (see Fortu, May, page 
oy) 


Veteran is Named 
Promotion Aide 


Rosert Gordon Cook, a young veteran 
from New Bedford, Mass., has been 
appointed assistant director of the 
Department of Promotion of the Na- 
tional Council. Mr. Cook has a back- 
ground in both radio and the theater. 

In the Army, Mr. Cook was assigned 
to Special Services as program director 
for the Mosquito Network, the first 
Army radio station in the Southwest 
Pacific. Later he worked with British 
and American troops through the 
YMCA in New Zealand, giving them 
religious leadership and_ specialized 
entertainment. In New Caledonia he 
conducted Free French programs in 
both English and French. 

After release from the Army Mr. 
Cook toured the United States to 
appear in his Rehearsal for Tomorrow, 
sketches of his life overseas, and in 
Strangers in Uniform, a play he wrote 
for a War Loan Drive. More recently 
he was a radio script writer with the 
J. E. Mathes Advertising Agency, New 
York, headed the Publicity and Pro- 
motion Department for the Eastern 
Division of the Associated Broadcast- 
ing Company, and produced the Adam 
Hat Sport Parade, a weekly coast to 
coast show over the ABC network. 

@ 

Tuer Diocesan Chronicle of the Phil- 
ippine Islands has resumed publication. 
With format and general appearance 
closely resembling the prewar copies, 
the Chronicle will be issued monthly. 
In the first postwar issue of the little 
eight-page paper are some interesting 
statistics from St. Theodore’s Hospital, 
Sagada, indicating that the hospital, 
with an official bed capacity of fifty- 
five, shows a daily average patient 
census of sixty-four, explained by the 
statement that “many of the patients 
do not use beds, but prefer to lie on 
the floor.” 


oo” 


LIBERTY Cots Inc. 


CARILLON HEADQUARTERS 
551 FIFTH AVENUE, New York 17, N.Y. 
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MOREHOUSE 
GORHAM 


BOOKS 


An Outline 
Life of Christ 


By Frank E. WiLson 
and Citrrorp P. MorEHOUSE 


This new booklet is uniform in size 
with the other booklets in the 
famous Outline series by the late 
Bishop Wilson. Clifford P. More- 
house has completed this “Outline 
Life of Christ” for publication. ‘It 
should be kept handy, near the 
Bible, to help us see our Lord’s 
life as a whole—and see it whole.” 
—Richardson Wright. 

Price, 60 cents 


Be Strong 
in the Lord 


By Wir11Am T. MAnninc 
Retired Bishop of New York 


A collection of twenty-five outstand- 
ing sermons and addresses by Bishop 
Manning during the twenty-five 
years of his Episcopate. Some of 
the topics found in these sermons: 
The Bible—The Anglican Com- 
munion—Bad MHousing—Race Dis- 
crimination—Marriage and Divorce, 
etc. Price, $2.50 


Christian 
Marriage 
A handbook on getting and staying 


happily married 
By Froyp VAN KEruREN 


A new revised edition formerly 
known as Outfitting for Spiritual 
Marriage. Some of the topics dis- 
cussed: Personal Equipment for 
Marriage; The Engagement; Sex— 
and Christianity; Children. 


Price, $1.50° 


They Saw The 
Lord 


By ‘BONNELL SPENCER 


“The Resurrection is the keynote of 
the Christian message. Without it, 
there would have been no Christian 
Gospel, no Christian Faith, no 
Christian Church, no Christian life, 
no Christian hope.”—Bonnell Spen- 
cer. Price, $3.00 


Postage Additional 


MorEHOUSE - GORHAM Co. 
14 E. 41st Street 


New York 17 
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A MEMBERSHIP IN THE 
NATIONAL CATHEDRAL 
ASSOCIATION 
lends support to the work and worship of 
Washington Cathedral 
Each Member Receives The Cathedral 
Age, a Beautifully Illustrated Quarterly 

Magazine. 


Memberships from $2 to $100 and over. Address 
Washington Cathedral, Washington 16, D.C. 


WHAT CHILDREN SEE THEY REMEMBER 


* They never forget Bible Stories told with 
colorful CHURCH-CRAFT Bible Slides... 
Plan now to stimulate Vacation Bible School 
Classes by teaching the Gospel visually 
with these Bible Story sets. 


Write or telephone for 

Literature & Catalog of T 

iCH CH-CRAFT 
Colorful *¢ Dramatic » Gripping 


If you do not own a projector for 2” x 2” 
slides, write us. 
THE STANLEY BOWMAR CO. 
2067 Broadway, New York 23, N. Y. 


AUTOMATIC 
DOEP Lal C ATO UR Siu.k.- 


$31.85 ean! arb Tax and 
DUPLICATOR SUPPLIES 


STENCILS—Postpaid 
New “B” with cushion sheets, pl. qu. $1.89 
top printed $2.05 
BEST er plain, 1 Ouse oa Oe 
MBEST.:; otop=primted. wid. seseeee nw eee $2.75 
INK—Postpaid 
BLACK ECHO, % Ib. jar 50c; 1 Ib._--- 
BLACK: “BEST,” 44 Jb, 70e;° 1 Ib.- $1.2 
Four COLORS, % Ib. 45c; ™% Ib._----- $ 70 
FOLIO (Postpaid) 
Assorted designs sacs eae ee $1.00 
Nice assortment of PAPER. Send for samples. 


Varicolor Duplicator Co. 


Dept. EP. Send for Catalog. Ottumwa, lowa 


DYE-FAST SANFORIZED 


FLY-FRONT 


BLACK CLERICAL SHIRTS 


made of 
Fine Light Weight Pongette Shirting 
All collar sizes 14-17%, All sleeve sizes 32-35, 


PLAIN BOSOM, $4.50 
PLEATED BOSOM, $4.95 


C. M. ALMY & SON, INC. 


562 Fifth Avenue New York 19, N. Y. 


7's CHE J- oR: 


4  LBSCUOLS 


iis TENAFLY N-J- 


\J STAINED GEASS 
CHANCELS*PALL 


oat CHURCH CRAFTS 
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p LETCUS: PRAY 


@ For Bishop Bentley, the new Vice President of the National 
Council and Director of the Overseas Department, who comes to 
his post after distinguished service in Alaska; that with broad vision, 
sound judgment, and firm purpose he may prove himself “the 
servant of the servants of God” now at work in the fields overseas. 


@ For St. Margaret’s School, Tokyo: That under wise and devout 

Christian leadership all its members, growing in wisdom and grace, 
may dedicate themselves to the service of Christ in the new era 
upon which their country is entering. 


FOR THE MISSIONARY DISTRICT OF UTAH 


GOD, our Father, help us to realize that we are all members of 

one family in Christ. Fill us with the desire to give spiritual 
and material aid to our bishops and missionaries in the domestic 
mission field, and grant that through their labors Christian citizens 
may be raised up to strengthen this nation in the power of good will, 
justice, and peace; through Jesus Christ our Saviour. Amen. 


HER CHILDHOOD SHATTERED! 


This little girl has leprosy—and 
the face of an old, old woman. 
And not only the face. Already 
she has known the loss of friends, 
the social scar, the shame,athe 
loneliness, the useless life, the 
death of hope. Even God, she 
thinks, has turned away. 


But it is not too late. In mission- 
ary leprosy colonies she and girls like her can receive 
the Touch of Christ: loving care, school; play, creative 
work and often cure. Others, exposed but found in time, 
can be kept unharmed for life. 


Will you help, at Episcopal and 
other missions all over the world? 


AMERICAN MISSION TO LEPERS, INCORPORATED 
(File 3-Ju) 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


I enclose herewith $__--_-__-- to pay in part or wholly for the care of a child with © 
leprosy at $30 a year. 
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ALASKA CHURCH BURNS 


SMOKE pours from St. Matthew’s Church, 
Fairbanks, Alaska, as firemen quell fire 
which started in the basement of the log 
building (FortH, April, page 28). Until the 
church could be used again, services were 
held in parish house by the Rey. John M. 
Balcom in the absence of the rector, the 
Rev. A. N. Jones, who was in the United 
States on furlough. 


Wartime Confinement Fatal 
To Japanese Bishop 


THe Rt. Rev. Paul Shinji Sasaki, 
Bishop of Mid-Japan (1935-1944) 
and since then Bishop of Tokyo and 
Presiding Bishop, died on December 
21, 1946, after the long and increas- 
ingly serious illness which followed 
his four months’ imprisonment in 
1945. The Nippon Times, reporting 
the death, said in part: “Bishop 
Sasaki was confined in one of the 
dungeon cells in a nationalistic 
effort to force him to renounce his 
Church and its connection with the 
-Churches of England and America. 
He resisted throughout the war years 
all pressure to force the Japan Epis- 
copal Church into the government- 
sponsored Christian Church Union.” 

The Bishop was in his fifty-second 
year. He visited General Convention 
in Cincinnati, in 1937, and attended 
international gatherings in Halifax, 
Edinburgh, and Madras the following 
year. His address to his first post- 
war synod in Tokyo outlined the func- 
tion of a cathedral office as a unifying 
and strongly missionary influence in a 
diocese. 
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glorious organ music / 


New Hammond Organ—with greatly en- 
riched tones—now finer than ever before! 


Herz is a richer, more glorious voice 
for all the music of your church. 

The new Hammond Organ is not 
only unequalled—it far surpasses any 
comparable instrument, in its wonder- 
ful wealth of color—in its thrilling 
range of tone. 


Music of cathedral quality 
With the Hammond Organ, you have 
the only organ with Reverberation 
Control, an exclusive feature that 
brings music of true cathedral quality 
to any church, large or small. 

You have an organ that can’t get 
out of tune in any kind of weather... 
one that is installed without requiring 
any structural changes in your church 


46 ; 
—an organ with operating cost so low 
it is practically negligible. 


World’s most widely used 
two-manual church organ 
But you must see and hear this mag- 
nificent instrument to appreciate all 
it can mean to your church. Then you'll 
know why it is already owned by some 
10,000 churches, large and small. 
You will understand why, since its 
introduction, more churches have 
bought the Hammond Organ than all 
other comparable instruments combined! 
To learn more about the Hammond 
Organ, and how easily your church 
may own one, mail the coupon today. 
There is no obligation, 


HAMMOND ORGAN 


Hammond Instrument Company, 2926 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Ill. 


Without obligation, send full information on the new Hammond Organ, including my dealer’s 
name, tested fund-raising plans, and a partial list of thousands of churches all over the 


country owning Hammond Organs. 


Catalog of BRONZE 
FREE CHURCH TABLET DESIGNS 
Write us today for 
free 48 page cata- 
log, showing over 
ef 150 iMustrated svg" 
sd ie : gestions na ee 
mJOND bronze tablets — 

INTIBRONZE memorials, honor 
ni rolls, markers, donor 
tablets, etc. Ask. for 
catalog F- 


INTERNATIONAL 36 EAST 22nd ST. 
BRONZE TABLET CO.,INC. NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 


New Designs 
New Color 
Selections 


New Distinction 
are now available in 
Embroidered Vestments for 


ALTAR-PULPIT-LECTERN-STOLES 
Ask for circulars showing new designs. 
Cassocks, Surplices & Cinctures for Clergy 
We specialize in supplies for Altar Guilds 


J. Theodore Cuthbertson, Inc. 
Vestment Makers 
211 S. 17th Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


The American Church Union 
(Incorporated) 

Organized to defend and extend the 
Catholic faith and heritage of the Epis- 
copal Church as set forth in the Book of 
Common Prayer. Every loyal Churchman 


should be a member. Send for Statement. 
| THE GENERAL SECRETARY 
P. O. Box 455 Rosemont, Pa. 


CLERGY andCHOIR 


Vestments 

Cassocks, Surplices, Stoles, Scarves, | 
Albs, Chasubles, Maniples, Cloaks, 

pcedemne ced, ee! 

“Quality—fairly priced’ ; 

1837 Makers 110 years 4 


COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N.Y. 


Wanted Cannibals 


Continued from page 10 


rector of the Church of the Saviour, 
and for a time was in sole charge. 
Before his ordination to the priesthood, 
he was assigned by his bishop to the 
Church of St. Thomas in Philadelphia. 
Inwardly his spirit rebelled, he wanted 
to convert cannibals, but as a deacon 
had to go where sent, he obeyed. 
It was not all to his disadvantage. At 
St. Thomas’ he found an attractive 
young girl singing in the choir whom 
he soon married. 

Within a year of his wedding he re- 
signed, and immediately several posts 
in the South were offered him, which 
he refused, feeling he could not do his 
best work there. Instead, he opened a 
private school which was successful for 
the short time it was operated. 

Then in January, 1877, came a call 
from the Church of the Crucifixion, in 
which he had previously worked. The 
last rector had left after six months’ 
salary was due him. The warden told 
Dr. Phillips, “We have no money with 
which to pay you and if any comes in, 
the last rector must be paid first.” 
“That was a wonderful call,” the Arch- 
deacon now reflects, ‘and to a married 
man.” He accepted it. 

For thirty-five years he remained, 
leaving only when appointed arch- 
deacon. In those years he did more than 
put the parish on a paying basis; he 
raised enough to buy a house and build 
a parish hall. When the first church 
burned he managed to build another. 

The foreign mission was not for- 
gotten. An application to go to Liberia 
had been refused for reasons not re- 
flecting upon him; likewise an applica- 


SOUNDMASTER 


CHIME RECORDS 
Build Church Attendance 


Beautiful reproductions of sacred music by well- 


known artists for 
or chapel, 


steeple broadcast, 
Superb, clear, bell-like tonal qualities. 


sanctuary, 


A wonderful complement to your musical program. 


e Chimes 


e Organ e Chimes and Vibraharp 


WRITE FOR LIST OF 


Morrison 
RECORDING LABORATORIES 


Dept. 4 AURORA, ILL. 
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tion to be sent to Haiti. But he did 
go to a foreign mission, after all—at 
least, so he told himself. One day many 
years later, it seemed that some in- 
visible voice whispered, ‘You are not 
American-born. You have been working 
in a foreign mission these many years. 
All is of God that is or to be, and God 
is good.” 

And after all, even in Philadelphia, 
he had a sampling of what pioneer 
conditions were like. The Church of 
the Crucifixion was very unsatisfactor- 
ily constructed. No basement and no 
side windows, poor ventilation, bad 
drafts, worse heating. Often he wore 
his surplice over his overcoat. Poverty 
was concentrated in the neighborhood, 
open cesspools were near the streets. 

In his lifetime of active service he has 
always been the Negro’s advocate. He 
was for a time a councilman, when he 
urged better community treatment for 
his race. He was president of the Board 
of Trustees of Mercy Hospital which 
he founded and the Convalescent Home 
for Negroes. He organized the League 
for Work Among Colored which 
united all the Negro churches of the 
area, since the diocese did not then 
recognize colored work. Through his 
efforts as League secretary, two mis- 
sions and a home for neglected chil- 
dren were established. 

A belated acknowledgment of his 
work came in his appointment as Arch- 
deacon of Negro Work, a position 
newly created by the diocese. As arch- 
deacon, Mr. Phillips established four 
more missions, and indirectly a settle- 
ment house. He ruled the clergy under 
him with a strict hand, but was none- 
theless popular. Sincerity was his by- 
word. He would often visit a clergy- 
man immediately before a_ service, 
check up on his acquaintance with and 
understanding of the Lessons for the 
day. He discouraged the use of certain’ 
hymns if he thought the congregation 
not saintly enough to sing them. After 
twenty years in this position, at eighty- 
three, he retired. 

Until his illness, Dr. Phillips oc- 
cupied himself with preaching engage- 
ments and puttering in his garden. 
Nothing delights him more than na- 
ture; in flowers he sees the face of 
God. Long walks bring him close to 
God’s creation. 

e 
Everyone is Giving to 
The Presiding Bishop’s Fund 
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Mother of Churches 


Continued from page 13 


In 1839, the second building of 
Old Trinity had to be torn down be- 
cause the supporting columns had 
weakened from the strains of winter 
weather. On Ascension Day, a hundred 
years ago last year, the third ‘Trinity, 
the present structure, built on the same 
site, was consecrated. 

Today, besides the five chapels, St. 
Luke’s Hospital, the House of the 
Holy Comforter, and the Home for 
Incurables receive annual appropria- 
tions from Old Trinity. Free burial 
is offered to. the needy of her own 
parish and her chapels. Trinity Mis- 
sion House ministers to the bodily, 
mental, and spiritual cares of those 
resident in downtown New York. Sew- 
ing, leatherwork, cooking and such 
skills are taught there to various groups 
of girls and women by the Sisters of 
St. Margaret; the boys and men have 
corresponding activities. The Dis- 
pensary renders daily aid in general 
medical and surgical clinics. Business 
people may use the spacious parish 
hall for rest and lounging, reading and 
consultation. 

Trinity Church herself performs 
still another function. If anything, 
she has found more ways to be useful 
in an increasingly complex city. Her 
unique contribution is the reaching 


of the thousands of people who live 
five days or more in New York’s finan- 
cial district. In the interior of the 
church, before the beautiful high altar 
and reredos, given in memory of Wil- 
liam B. Astor by his sons, a constant 
schedule of services is maintained the 
year round, weekdays and Sundays. 
During Lent special noonday services 
are held with guest speakers. In Ad- 
vent, the Rector gives his series of 
talks. Often Trinity holds private 
services for business groups requesting 
them. Every Wednesday and Friday 
at midday there are organ recitals, 
which include a wide range of music 
and attract hundreds of business peo- 
ple. There is always a “Priest at the 
Desk” at these times to aid and coun- 
sel those who seek his ministrations. 
The Eternal is felt most at Trinity 
when the busy world is hushed, and 
the soft light falls through the grisaille 
glass upon the empty pews. Outwardly 
the church is lonely then, but the very 
walls breathe the presence of wor- 
shippers ‘of bygone years. And the 
hallowed atmosphere speaks gently, 
None is lonely in a House of Prayer. 
) 
Tue Rev. David W. Clark recently 
presented twenty-seven Navajo Indians 
for confirmation at Good Shepherd 
Mission, Fort Defiance, Arizona. He 
had twenty-four baptisms just before 
the beginning of Lent. 
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HORACE |. VARIAN 
31 South Frederick Street 


SILVERWARE AS MEMORIALS 


We are constantly being approached for suggestions for memorials for 
loved ones passed on. Invariably we advise AGAINST dead, inanimate 
forms of memorial expression, or anything that will not do its part in 
WORKING for the spread of Christ’s Kingdom and His Holy Catholic 


Particularly now, we would suggest the utter lovely usefulness in God’s 
House of Silver Chalices, Patens, Ciboria, Bread Boxes and Lavabo Bowls. 
They are constantly in use, and those whom they memorialize would prefer 
something that WORKED for Our Lord, we are sure. 


Write for pictures, our selling plan, and our price lists, and the Silverware 
is right here in our vault, available for immediate shipment. 


AMMIDON & COMPANY 


HORACE L. VARIAN, JR. 


In writing us, please mention FORTH Magazine. 


Baltimore 2, Maryland 
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+ Inauiries Solicited -- 


STATIONERY 


Greeting Cards & 
Gift Wrappings 
FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


Selling Pen-’n-Brush Studios stationery and 
greeting cards is an enjoyable, worth-while 


activity—whether you engage in it to build 
your Christmas fund, to supplement your in- 
come with easily-earned extra money or to 
raise funds for your church or social groups. 
Your association with Pen-’n-Brush Studios, 
a nationally known leader, will be pleasant 
and profitable. Men and women of all ages, 
from teenagers up, can participate... your 
friends and neighbors will be your grateful 
custoniers. 


Send for Free Samples Today! 


With them you will receive complete litera- 
ture and order blanks describing our entire 
line of greeting cards, novelty, personal and 
social stationery, etc., showing your costs 
and profits. 


¢ 
neh 
STUDIOS 


154 Nassau Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


--MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY- - 
i Pen-’n-Brush Studios (Dept. FM- - 
1 154 Nassau Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
1 Please send me your FREE Samples. 
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GIFTS TO YACATIONERS. 


The Upper Room 


meets many needs 


Evangelism « Comfort + Spiritual Growth + Fellowship 


@ "On a busy Sunday morning the guard at the gate of our 
vest air base called me and said: ‘Chaplain, there's a Jap here 
who says he wants to talk toa Protestant chaplain. What shall 
1 do?' R 

"| hurried across the field and was met by a middle-aged Japa- 


nese civilian who was nervously twisting the pages of a copy of ; 


THE UPPER ROOM. | could not learn where he had picked it 
up—probably from a Gl trash pile. He told me how he had 
managed to read the book, using the English he had learned in 
school and with the aid of an English-Japanese dictionary, a la- 
borious process at best. He said to me, ‘Sir, could you talk to me 


about your Christ?’ " —An Army Chaplain 


@ "Miss Wallace send me copy of ‘The Upper Room.’ | like 
to read it very much. It seems the bright lantern to show me walk 
on the right way, to lead me to get the eternal life. | read it first 
when | get up from my bed, and then to charge our morning de- 
votions. Many patients hene were converted, and they are very 
clad to hear the words from the book when | translate for them. 
I] got great influence and comiort from the book." 


—A Native Minister in a Chinese Leper Colony 


The July, August, September issue is now ready 
for distribution. Order today. Ten or more 
copies to one address, 5 cents each, postpaid. 
Envelopes for mailing, $1.00 per 100. Yearly 
suoscriptions, 30 cenis, postpaid; four years to 
ene address, $1.00. Single copies, 10 cents 
each. Send all orders to 


THE UPPER ROOM 


Nashville 4, Tennessee 


Room? I# can mean much to them and it will mean much to you. 


This summer as your acquaintances leave for vaca- 
tions, why not wish them Godspeed and present them with copies of The Upper 


New Bishop in Zion 


Continued from page 9 


Utah also has two fine institutions, 
both of long tradition: Rowland Hall 
and St. Mark’s Hospital. Rowland 
Hall School for Girls was begun in 
1881, with a legacy left in memory of 
the late Benjamin Rowland of Phila- 
delphia. It is both a boarding and day 
school, and not only maintains high 
scholastic standards, but also has 
daily chapel services, which are a 
strong missionary force among non- 
Church people. 

St. Mark’s Hospital is the oldest 
hospital in the intermountain country- 
Just before the war it added nearly 
half a million dollars worth of improve- 
ments, and now has the finest operat- 
ing facilities in the entire intermoun- 
tain area. Its medical staff is tops, and 
the school of nursing is first class. 

“This is Utah” as the new Bishop 
finds it and evaluates it. What of the 
future? Growth will be slow and small 
in the rural areas, but it should. be 
steady and good in the metropolitan 
sections. The influence of the Epis- 
copal Church is very great. Next to 
the Mormon and the Roman Catho- 
lic we are the strongest Church in the 
State, and due to the wise and states- 
manlike programs of the earlier Bish- 
ops, Tuttle, Leonard, Spalding, Jones, 
and Moulton, the Church is much 
respected. 

The city parishes are compar- 
able to any in the country. The 
rural missions are pathetic in their 
weakness, and their need. Clergy for 
these areas is the problem. It requires 
men of character and faith to live and 
to work in rural Utah. But the need 
is there. The population growth is 
more rapid than in any section of the 
country: The report of William V. 
Dennis to the General Convention of 
1946 showed that Salt Lake City was 
the only city in the United States of 
more than one hundred thousand popu- 
lation, that had a larger birth rate 
than death rate in 1945. This not only 
shows our disproportionately high 
birth rate, but also the fine climate 
for long living. 


Utah is a great. State with a great © 


future, and more than its share of 
problems for the gentile Church. Our 
Church here has had wise leadership 
and is built on excellent foundations. 
Let us ever endeavor to maintain them. 
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Kenyon Maintains Vision | 
Continued from page 15 

the liberal arts has been revitalized 
under the leadership of Gordon Keith 
Chalmers, a Rhodes scholar, called to 
the presidency of Kenyon in 1937, 
after three years as president of Rock- 
ford College. At the time of his ap- 
pointment to Rockford, he was one 
of the youngest college presidents in 
the country. Previously he had taught 
English at Mount Holyoke. 

Notwithstanding the pressures to 
which higher education was subject 
during a prolonged and total war, the 
inner core of the humanities has been 
strengthened and preserved at Kenyon. 
The most significant aspects of the 
liberal philosophy as well as the sur- 
vival of the non-technical curriculum 
were at stake, yet Gordon Chalmers 
maintained, through his skill and cour- 
age, the fundamental purpose of 
Kenyon. 

The character of the college and its 
philosophy of education are not spec- 
tacular. Here in a quiet setting, an 
earnest group of teachers, chosen with 
intellectual honesty and mental stature 
as the only criterion, give liberally of 
their time and attention to a small, 
cohesive student body. The social and 
intellectual life of faculty families and 
students is that of one community. 

In normal times, the proportion of 
students to teachers is nine to one. 
And of these nine students, usually 
three do not pay full tuition but are 
being helped by scholarships, grants- 
in-aid, and loans, so that the student 
body is a representative group from 
many backgrounds with many and 
varied interests. Yet they are a group 
without violent cleavages. This is due 
in large measure to the fact that here 
men of all communions worship to- 
gether. 

The Church of the Holy Spirit on 
campus is not only the college chapel 
but also the parish church for Har- 
court parish. Kenyon students go to 
church in the normal atmosphere of 
a small parish, where they take an 
active part in church life. The Rev. 
Emmet Gribbin, rector of Harcourt 
parish and college chaplain, is a per- 
sonal friend to the students. He joins 
their gatherings in the Coffee Shop 
and recreation rooms, rather than 
organizing formal discussion groups. 

The spirit of free inquiry into 
sources of our civilization and its 
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problems is exemplified in many of 
the extra-academic contributions which 
Kenyon has made to the intellectual 
life of the nation. Notable among these 
contributions is the Kenyon Review. 
While its chief concern is criticism, 
it has printed varied and highly origi- 
nal poetry and fiction. Initiated by 
President Chalmers, it is edited by two 
members of the faculty, John Crowe 
Ransom and Philip Blaid Rice, who 
have made it one of the most highly 


4 


respected of the critical quarterlies. 

Last October Kenyon initiated and 
sponsored the Conference on _ the 
Heritage of the English-Speaking Peo- 
ples and Their Responsibility, at which 
a distinguished group considered the 
underlying philosophy of the Western 
democracies in sessions which the 
whole nation found provocative. Many 
conference guests and observers be- 
lieved these meetings to be among the 
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THE CHURCH BEAUTIFUL 


“T predict that because of this book, hundreds, yes thousands of 
churches are going to have fewer architectural discords and in- 
felicities.” — Albert W. Palmer, former Moderator of the Con- 
gregational Christian Churches. 


“To my mind, this book has never been surpassed or even 
equalled in quality. ” — Frank Grebe, Westminster Church, Buf- 


WEYMOUTH’S NEW TESTAMENT IN MODERN 


“J regard this translation as an invaluable aid to the under- 
standing of the New Testament.” — Dr. Ernest F. Tittle, First 


Mcthodist Church, Evanston, Illinois. 
Issued in three styles. 


No. 1P. Pocket size in cloth . $2.00 
( No. 1. Regularsizeincloth . 3.00 
No. 1L. Regular size in leather . 5.50 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


14. Beacon St., Boston 8, Massachusetts 
19 S..LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Iilinois 
124 West 4th St., Dayton 2, Ohio 
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$3.50 


$4. 00 


New American Edition 


Order by number. 
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CAMPS AND VACATION: CENTERS 


INDIAN LODGE for Adults—On lake in Poconos. 
Hotel, cabins, modern facilities, excellent food, 
riding, tennis, swimming, aquaplaning, boating, 
fishing, sailing, etc. Booklet. 

DAVID F. KEISER 
7733 Mille Road, Philadelphia 17, Pennsylvania 


GIRLS’ FRIENDLY SOCIETY 


Camp SHERWOOD—Pioneer Unit 
JULY 1-AUGUST 26; 13 through 18 years. 
Members $15 weekly. Non-members $25. 


INTERLOCHEN 


JUNE 28-SEPTEMBER 2; 16 years and over. 
Members 16 through 18 years, $15 weekly; 
19 years and over, $20. Daily rate $3.00. 
Non-members $25.00 weekly, $3.75 daily. 


Apply: GIRLS’ FRIENDLY SOCIETY 
Old Synod House, Amsterdam Ave. & 112th St. 
New York 25, N. Y. 

Atter June 20, address Girls’ Friendly Camp, 
Monroe, New York 


+k SHRINE MONT ok vacations ae @. to Oca: 
ber for clergy, laity, families, friends. In Alle- 
ghenies, 100 miles due west of Washington by 
So. Ry, Greyhound Bus & auto. Grounds of rare 
mountain beauty; mineral spgs; many recrea- 
tions; modern lodges, cottages, central halls and 
refectory. Noted Cathedral Shrine—perpetual 
trust of the Ohurch. Rates: By 3 wks. up—$20 to 
0; by wk.—$25 to Aes at service. 
ample baths. Prospectus. Rev. E. L. Woodward, 
D.D., Dir., Shrine Mont., Orkney Spgs., 
Va. “CLERGY SEMINAR: July 14-25, 11 days. 
$25; evening lectures open to all guests. 


EAGLE’S NEST FARM 
Episcopal Diocese of Newark 


Girts’ CAMp—June 21 to July 31 
Boys’ Camp—Aug. 2 to Aug. 30 
Ages—8 to 17, inclusive. 
Fees—$20.00 per week, less by season 
Director, CANON LESLIE 


Dept. A 


24 Rector Street Newark 2, N. J. 


BRUGLERT HOUSE 


on Rye Lake, near White Plains, N. Y., 

offers clergymen and other active Church 

workers the quiet surroundings of a small 

estate for a holiday or vacation. For in- 

formation and rates, write: 

LINDLEY M. FRANKLIN, JR., Sec’y 
281 Fourth Ave. New York 10, N. Y. 


NEW ADDRESS 


On or about June Ist we are moving 
our office to 


170 Remsen Street, 
Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 


e 

There will be no change in our efforts to 
render courteous and efficient service. 
Write for information about our terms 
and low interest rates governing building 
or repair loans. 

AMERICAN CHURCH BUILDING 

FUND COMMISSION 

170 Remsen Street, Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 
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Kenyon’s Gordon Keith Chalmers 


Kenyon Maintains Vision 
Continued from page 31 


most notable’ intellectual events of 
the year. 

The college and its divinity school, 
Bexley Hall, reach beyond the campus 
to take an active interest in the broad- 
er aspects of education. A conference 
of high school administrators is held 
annually at Kenyon, where principals 
and school superintendents meet with 
college students to discuss the inter- 
relation of secondary school and under- 
graduate programs. This year, young 
men gathered at Bexley Hall from 
Ohio and seven surrounding States 
for a week-end conference on the min- 
istry as a vocation, the needs of the 
Church, and the various fields of en- 
deavor open to young clergymen. 

New emphasis is being placed upon 
the responsibilities of the small Chris- 
tian college of liberal arts to provide 
young men with a richer background 
and a sounder sense of values than 
mere technical training insures. Once 
more, vision and courageous action are 
keeping Kenyon abreast of its ideals. 
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CHICAGO BOSTON NEWARK 


A FAMOUS SCIENTIST 
TELLS WHY 


AT LAST! 


MAN DOES NOT { 


STAND ALONE 


By A. CRESSY MORRISON 

Past Pres. N.Y.Acad.of Sciences 

‘a best-selling book: So significant AA 

that it has been summarized in Reader’s Digest (un- 

der the title ‘7 Reasons Why a Scientist Believes in 
God’). Everything it Says serves to strengthen our 

faith in ‘the living oor eee arord Courant, ~ 

At All Book Stores $1, 

F. H. Revell Co., 158 "Fitth Avenue, New York 10 


MEMORIALS— in Brass Crosses, 


Candlesticks, Vases, Offering Plates, etc. 
Send for illustrated price lists. 


Bibles, Prayerbooks, separate or combined 


with New Hymnal. Send for price list. 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH BOOK STORE 
with LYCETT, Inc. 
317 N. Charles Street, Baltimore 1, Md. 


SIRETA MASON 


562 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 


DOSSALS — COPES — STOLES 
Eucharistic Vestments 
FRONTALS — ALBS — SURPLICES 


MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


22 RIVER ST., 
TROY, N. Y=. 


BELLS 


Hor Church Kalendars 
Churchman’s Orda Kalendars 


WRITE FOR FREE CIRCULAR 
Send 35c for sample copy—postpaid 


ASHBY COMPANY « Box 430 « ERIE, PA. 


THE BISHOP WHITE 
PRAYER BOOK SOCIETY. 
Founded by Bishop White 1833 
Donates to Missions, Institutions and Parishes 
unable to purchase them, in limited grants. 

Pew size. 
The Book of Common Prayer 
The Church Hymnal (words only). 
Apply Rev. W. Arthur Warner, D.D., Sec’y. 
1935 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SPIRITUAL HEALING 


HEALING belongs in The Church! Do you 
read The Church’s only magazine of Heal- 
ing? It is called “SHARING,” published 
monthly (12 pages) at $1.00 a year postpaid. 
Send for sample copy. 


Editor: The Rev. John Gayner Banks, Litt.D. 
2243 Front St., San Diego, Calif. 


Headquarters ‘for: :: 
RELIGIOUS. SUPPLIES 


CHOIR GOWNS - VESTMENTS 
PULPIT ROBES - HANGINGS 
STOLES + EMBROIDERIES 


Communion Sets: Alter Ap- 
poistments > Alber Brass Goods 


CATALOG 
ON FEQUEST 


“Tational saree. 


FORTH—June, 1947 


GIVE 


Presiding Bishop’s Fund 
for World Relief 


The Need 1s Urgent NOW 


THE CHURCH PENSION FUND 


and its subsidiaries 
administered for the benefit of the Church 


THE CHURCH HYMNAL CORPORATION 


Publishers of The Hymnal; Book of Common Prayer; A Prayer Book for Soldiers and 
Sailors; Book of Offices for Certain Occasions; Stowe’s Clerical Directory. 


THE CHURCH LIFE INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Low cost insurance and annuity contracts available to the clergy, lay officials and active lay 
workers of the Church, either voluntary or paid, and their immediate families. 


THE CHURCH PROPERTIES FIRE INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Low cost fire and windstorm insurance on property owned by or closely affiliated with the 
Church, and on the residences and personal property of the clergy. 


Further information available by addressing any of the above at 


20 Exchange Place Hie New York 5, N. Y. 


"Never have we seen money come easier 


says officer of one Woman's Cl 


You, too, can get 


00" 


CASH 


plus 24 handsome 
card tables 


for your organization! 


Under this amazing plan, your organization can earn 
$100 cash within two weeks! In addition, you receive 
FREE, 24 handsome, sturdy card tables. Here's how it's 
done: Your members simply sell, to local merchants who 
are glad to cooperate, 40 advertisements on the tops 
of the tables. You keep $100 of the money you collect. 
| send you 24 tables, freight prepaid! Many groups 
complete the plan within two weeks after they receive 
the necessary material! Can you think of a better way 
to earn a substantial sum of money for your club? The 
fact is, this plan is proving so popular that many groups 
have used it two or three times, doubling or tripling the 
money earned and the number of card tables. One group 
recently cleared $400 plus the tables! You pay nothing 
— you risk nothing — there's no waiting. 


Write for full details today. 


A sure fire plan for Auxiliaries, Eastern Star Chapters, 


Granges, Veterans’ Organizations, Clubs, etc. 


_ F. W. MATHERS, Advertising Card Tables 
Dept. F-6, 
1209 Kings Highway, West, 
Mt. Ephraim, N. J. 
Individual : 


Address 


A quick, easy way to make money 
Churches, Women’s Clubs, Societies, e 

@ : 
More than 400 groups have used this P 


Here’s what they say: 


"May we say that we have never seen money come easie! 
The merchants recognized it as a splendid medium of ad- 
vertising. We are grateful to you for this way of secu 
twenty-four card tables and one-hundred dollars for our ¢ 

Name on reque 


‘We were more than delighted with the tables. They 
splendid in quality and strength and the ads are displa 
in a neat, refined way.’ Name on re q 


"It is not easy for a small organization like ours to mak 
money, so you can understand why we were thrilled. wif 
your easy, quick way to clear $100 and get the 
tables free." Name on re 
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Please send full details of ‘your 
advertising card table plan. Als 
tell me how we can make mor 


than ble 
Name of prganization ete rare ec aeres 


City and State ant ae 


